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The meeting was called to order at 10.05 a.m. 

Adoption of the agenda 

The agenda was adopted. 

Small arms 

Report of the Secretary-General on small arms 

(S/2006/109) 

The President ( spoke in Spanish ): I should like 
to inform the Council that 1 have received letters from 
the representatives of Australia, Austria, Brazil, 
Cambodia, Canada, Colombia, Egypt, Fiji, Guatemala, 
Guyana, Indonesia, Nigeria, Norway, Papua New 
Guinea, the Republic of Korea, Saint Kitts and Nevis, 
Senegal, Sierra Leone, South Africa, Ukraine and 
Uruguay, in which they request to be invited to 
participate in the consideration of the item on the 
Council’s agenda. In conformity with the usual 
practice, 1 propose, with the consent of the Council, to 
invite those representatives to participate in the 
discussion, without the right to vote, in accordance 
with the relevant provisions of the Charter and rule 37 
of the Council’s provisional rules of procedure. 

There being no objection, it is so decided. 

At the invitation of the President, the 

representatives of the aforementioned countries 

took the seats reserved for them at the side of the 

Council Chamber. 

The President ( spoke in Spanish ): In accordance 
with the understanding reached in the Council’s prior 
consultations, 1 shall take it that the Security Council 
agrees to extend an invitation under rule 39 of its 
provisional rules of procedure to Ms. Hannelore 
Hoppe, Officer-in-Charge of the Department for 
Disarmament Affairs. 

It is so decided. 

1 invite Ms. Hoppe to take a seat at the Council 

table. 

The Security Council will now begin its 
consideration of the item on its agenda. The Council is 
meeting in accordance with the understanding reached 
in its prior consultations. 

Members of the Council have before them 
document S/2006/109, which contains the report of the 
Secretary-General on small arms. 


1 welcome Ms. Hannelore Hoppe, Officer-in- 
Charge of the Department for Disarmament Affairs. 1 
now give her the floor. 

Ms. Hoppe: It gives me great pleasure to 
introduce to the Council the report of the Secretary- 
General on small arms, document S/2006/109, which is 
submitted pursuant to the request made by the 
President of the Security Council in his statement of 
17 February 2005 (S/PRST/2005/7). This is the third of 
the follow-up reports on the implementation of the 
recommendations contained in the Secretary-General’s 
report on small arms, contained in document 
S/2002/1053 of 20 September 2002, on ways and 
means in which the Security Council could contribute 
to dealing with the question of the illicit trade in small 
arms and light weapons in situations under its 
consideration. 

Those recommendations covered four main topics: 
first, the implementation of the Programme of Action to 
Prevent, Combat and Eradicate the Illicit Trade in Small 
Arms and Light Weapons in All Its Aspects; secondly, 
Security Council-mandated sanctions and arms 
embargoes; thirdly, conflict prevention, peacebuilding and 
the disarmament, demobilization and reintegration of 
former combatants; and fourthly, confidence-building 
measures. 

As in previous years, the present report was 
prepared by the Department for Disarmament Affairs in 
close consultation with the Department of 
Peacekeeping Operations, the Department of Political 
Affairs, the United Nations Office on Drugs and 
Crime, the United Nations Children’s Fund and the 
International Criminal Police Organization, which 
contributed information on the initiatives undertaken in 
their respective areas of competence. 

The Security Council’s annual open debate on 
small arms is an important forum within the United 
Nations for the consideration of the issue of small arms 
and light weapons. It underscores the recognition by 
the Council of the threat posed by the illicit trade in 
and the proliferation of small arms and light weapons 
to international peace and security. We have all 
witnessed the concrete manifestations of that threat in 
most of the recent conflicts where small arms and light 
weapons have been used to cause widespread human 
suffering, along with social, political and economic 
instability in the regions directly involved in those 
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conflicts, as well as the countries neighbouring such 
areas. 

The present report underscores continuing 
progress made in important areas addressed in the 
recommendations of the report of 2002. 

An important step forward in the global struggle 
against the proliferation of illicit small arms and light 
weapons is the recent adoption by the General 
Assembly of a politically binding international 
instrument to enable States to identify and trace, in a 
timely and reliable manner, illicit small arms and light 
weapons. That instrument contains key provisions 
aimed at facilitating the work of law enforcement 
officials as they attempt to trace illicit weapons. The 
challenge now is to take the necessary steps to ensure 
the full implementation of that instrument. In that 
context, serious consideration should be given to 
international cooperation and assistance to States that 
so request in developing the appropriate tools, 
technical expertise and infrastructure necessary for the 
implementation of the provisions of the instrument. 

The report highlights, as an important 
development, the entry into force of the Protocol 
against the Illicit Manufacturing of and Trafficking in 
Firearms, Their Parts and Components and 
Ammunition, supplementing the United Nations 
Convention against Transnational Organized Crime. 
The realization of that instrument’s potential as an 
effective tool in the efforts to prevent and combat 
transnational organized crime depends on its wide 
acceptance by States. The Council may thus wish to 
encourage States that have not yet done so to ratify or 
accede to the Protocol. 

An encouraging sign of progress is the increased 
focus on understanding the link between the illicit 
trade in small arms and light weapons and the illicit 
exploitation of natural resources and on measures to 
help sever such links. 

In terms of actions to prevent the diversion of 
small arms and light weapons to the illicit market, the 
decision of the General Assembly, at its sixtieth 
session, to establish a group of governmental experts to 
consider further steps to enhance international 
cooperation to prevent, combat and eradicate illicit 
brokering in small arms and light weapons is an 
important step in the right direction. The Group will 
commence its work in November of this year, with two 


more sessions to be held in the course of the first half 
of 2007. 

The report also underscores the fact that, despite 
the progress made so far, more needs to be done in 
order to fully implement some of the recommendations 
being considered by the Council today. In that regard, 1 
would like to point out the need to support States in 
their efforts to build the necessary capacity to adopt 
measures aimed at further improving the effectiveness 
of arms embargoes imposed by the Council. Such 
support could include technical assistance for 
improved monitoring of national air spaces and land 
and maritime borders, as well as the development of 
means to identify and prosecute those that violate arms 
embargoes. I would also like to highlight the need to 
intensify efforts to systematically integrate longer-term 
small arms and light weapons control measures in the 
disarmament, demobilization and reintegration process 
in post-conflict situations. 

1 also wish to emphasize the recent achievements 
of the Coordinating Action on Small Arms mechanism, 
particularly the development of a strategic framework 
and an internet database, and the initiatives undertaken 
to raise awareness of the mechanism among United 
Nations offices in the field. Those initiatives are 
intended to strengthen the mechanism’s coordinating 
role within the United Nations system, as well as its 
capacity to better respond to requests for assistance 
from Member States. The sustainability of those efforts 
can be secured only with the support of Member States. 

In June, the United Nations conference to review 
progress made in the implementation of the Programme 
of Action to Prevent, Combat and Eradicate the Illicit 
Trade in Small arms and Light Weapons will be 
convened. The intensity of the debates during the 
session of the Preparatory Committee for the 
conference, which was held in January of this year, 
confirmed, on the one hand, that States remain as 
committed as they were in 2001 to tackling the 
challenges posed by the illicit trade in small arms and 
light weapons. On the other hand, the wide diversity of 
views expressed regarding a number of issues and 
possible approaches to furthering the question of small 
arms and light weapons on the international agenda is 
symptomatic of the complexity of the challenges posed 
by the problem of illicit small arms and light weapons 
and its multifaceted nature. 
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The Secretary-General is encouraged by the 
continued efforts of the Security Council to address the 
challenges posed by illicit small arms and light 
weapons in the context of matters under the Council’s 
consideration. 1 am confident that today’s meeting will 
enhance the determination of Member States in their 
efforts to seek concrete measures to strengthen the 
implementation of the Programme of Action on small 
arms and light weapons, as well as to identify the best 
approaches to addressing the areas of continued 
concern. 

The President (spoke in Spanish)'. 1 thank 
Ms. Hoppe for her briefing. 

In accordance with the understanding reached 
among Council members, 1 should like to remind all 
speakers to limit their statements to no more than five 
minutes in order to enable the Council to carry out its 
work expeditiously. Delegations with lengthy 
statements are kindly requested to circulate the texts in 
writing and to deliver a condensed version when 
speaking in the Chamber. 

On behalf of the Security Council, 1 extend a 
warm welcome to our friend Mr. Oscar Maurtua, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Peru. 

Mr. Maurtua (Peru) (spoke in Spanish ): I should 
like to convey the greetings of the Government of Peru 
and to congratulate you, Sir, and the Argentine 
delegation on the efficient manner in which you have 
presided over the Security Council this month. I should 
also like to thank you for your initiative of convening 
an open debate on small arms, a most significant issue 
for the international community and one that is directly 
related to the primary responsibility of the Council, the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 

We also wish to thank Ms. Hannelore Hoppe, 
Officer-in-Charge of the Department for Disarmament 
Affairs, for her very valuable briefing on this most 
important matter. 

My delegation aligns itself with the statement to 
be made later by the representative of Guyana on 
behalf of the Rio Group. 

The fact that 1, as Peru’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, am present at this debate reflects the great 
importance that my country attaches to its 
responsibility as a non-permanent member of the 
Security Council Peru shares the vision expressed by 
the heads of State or Government at the September 


2005 World Summit that development, peace, security 
and human rights are interrelated and that they 
reinforce one another. 

Peru’s general position in this important body is 
based on an integral and preventive conception of 
international peace and security, in accordance with 
international law and the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations. That involves not only 
the absence of war and dealing with traditional threats; 
we must also consolidate policies aimed at confronting 
the new threats and challenges facing humanity. 
Poverty and hunger, corruption, terrorism, 
transnational organized crime, climate change and 
many other issues are directly linked to the viability of 
our States and to the daily lives of their citizens, who 
must be the focus of our attention. 

From our perspective, the gravity of the illicit 
trade in small arms and light weapons is based on its 
impact on international security, including, of course, 
public safety. That in turn affects the consolidation of 
the principles that sustain international law and the 
structure of the modern State, including the defence of 
democratic institutions, the rule of law and the 
protection of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
But those are not the only concerns. No less serious is 
the risk represented by these weapons when they are 
linked to problems such as drug trafficking, organized 
crime and terrorism. 

Today, no one can deny the disastrous 
consequences of the illicit trade in small arms and light 
weapons. Its proliferation in the various regions of the 
world helps to destabilize entire countries, to increase 
the intensity and duration of armed conflicts and to 
undermine the provision of humanitarian assistance. 

The horrifying statistics related to this issue are 
known by everyone. The Graduate Institute of 
International Studies in Geneva indicates that small 
arms and light weapons are responsible for more than 
half a million deaths each year. Of those, 300,000 are 
attributable to armed conflicts, and their consequences 
in terms of human lives have been more lethal than 
those of nuclear weapons. In the 1990s alone, small 
arms and light weapons played a leading role in 47 out 
of the 49 main armed conflicts. 

Here, 1 must point out that the harmful effects of 
small arms and light weapons are found not only in 
zones of armed conflict, but also in many cities. The 
availability of small arms in large cities causes no 
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fewer than 200,000 deaths a year and strengthens 
organized crime. In economic terms, the authorized 
trade is estimated at $4 billion annually. The illicit 
trade, for its part, amounts to 25 per cent of that figure. 
Moreover, it is estimated that more than 640 million 
small arms and light weapons are currently in 
circulation and that 8 million new arms enter the 
market each year. Although some of those weapons are 
exported legally, they end up on the black market and 
become a source of income for armed gangs and 
terrorists. 

In December 2005, the General Assembly 
adopted the International Instrument to Enable States 
to Identify and Trace, in a Timely and Reliable Manner, 
Illicit Small Arms and Light Weapons. That was a 
positive step that Peru wishes to highlight. However, I 
must reiterate that, because of its implications and 
importance, Peru fought hard to ensure that the 
Instrument would have legally binding status. We hope 
that that will happen, and we will work to that end. 

In general, we will work tirelessly to ensure the 
success of the next review conference. We hope that it 
will make substantive progress in a number of areas for 
which the 2001 Action Plan opened the way. The vice¬ 
chairmanship to be held by Peru, representing the Latin 
American and Caribbean region, is proof of our 
commitment. 

With regard to armed conflicts, the Security 
Council must continue its efforts to achieve effective 
control over the embargo regimes and to strengthen the 
process of disarming, demobilizing and reintegrating 
former combatants in conflict and post-conflict 
situations. The problem of the lack of effective control 
over embargo regimes is due to the fact that many 
States lack the capacity to control their territories, 
particularly their border areas. If a State does not 
control its territory, the conditions are such that 
embargoes cannot be intensified. In that connection, 
the work of the Security Council must focus on 
strengthening the State, with the support of 
peacekeeping missions, to ensure efficient control of 
its borders and throughout the country in general. 

Concerning the process of disarming, 
demobilizing and reintegrating former combatants in 
post-conflict situations, the Security Council must bear 
in mind that States cannot carry out such actions 
without adequate financial resources. Many States are 
unable to pay their armed forces and police, which is 


why their demobilization and reintegration is very 
difficult. The Council must find ways to increase, by 
means of donor countries, the financial resources 
necessary to support these activities within the 
framework of peacekeeping operations. 

In the context of the international efforts to 
combat the illicit trade in small arms and light 
weapons, Peru took an important step by ratifying the 
Protocol against the Illicit Manufacturing of and 
Trafficking in Firearms, Their Parts and Components 
and Ammunition, supplementing the United Nations 
Convention against Transnational Organized Crime. 

We have also promulgated the amnesty and 
regularization law, which encourages citizens to 
surrender their legal or illegal weapons to the relevant 
authorities. With the support of the United Nations 
Regional Centre for Peace, Disarmament and 
Development in Latin America and the Caribbean, we 
are continuing the process of mass destruction of 
firearms and holding seminars aimed at the country’s 
political, legal and academic authorities. In addition, 
new legislation is being elaborated to incorporate the 
commitments undertaken by Peru through international 
instruments. We hope to establish in the near future a 
national commission responsible for coordinating 
actions and centralizing all national efforts in that area. 

In that context, the Government of Peru has 
reinforced the public security system. Through Law 
28397, on amnesty and regularization of the possession 
of firearms and ammunition, we have been able to 
eliminate approximately 7,000 weapons in the past few 
years. On 10 January 2006 alone, approximately 2,500 
weapons were destroyed. Moreover, within the 
framework of this law, on 13 March 2006 a total of 
approximately 10,000 weapons were surrendered or 
regularized in accordance with the control norms. 

In that connection, I reiterate today, at the highest 
political level and in the context of this important 
debate — which brings together not only Security 
Council members but also all United Nations Member 
States — the firm commitment of the Government of 
Peru to the fight against this grave scourge, which 
threatens public safety and helps to strengthen drug 
trafficking and terrorism. That aspect constitutes an 
integral part of our domestic strategy aimed at reaching 
higher levels of political, economic, social and cultural 
development that will be sustainable in the long run. 
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Lastly, allow me to say that my country believes 
that the Council must strengthen its position on this 
issue through the adoption of a resolution reflecting its 
concern and requiring States to adopt concrete 
measures involving the full observance of arms 
embargoes as a basis for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

The President (spoke in Spanish)'. I thank the 
representative of Peru for the kind words he addressed 
to me and to my delegation. 

Mr. Al-Nasser (Qatar) (spoke in Arabic): Allow 
me at the outset to thank you, Mr. President, for having 
taken the initiative to hold an open debate on this 
important question, which has a critical impact on 
peace and stability in many countries, particularly 
those in which central Governments have lost control 
over their internal affairs. 

Small arms and light weapons are no small 
matter, despite their description, because they are a 
source of disturbance and instability. As Governments 
have been unable to control or trace them, they remain 
a scourge and a cause of turmoil. 

Allow me also to thank Ms. Hannelore Hoppe, 
Officer-in-Charge for the Department for Disarmament 
Affairs, for having presented the third report of the 
Secretary-General, which he submitted as part of a 
series of reports dealing with the illegal traffic in small 
arms and light weapons. The report covers the period 
from January to December 2005. 

In his previous report, the Secretary-General had 
made 12 core recommendations on the best ways and 
means of dealing with the illicit trade in small arms 
and light weapons. I will address some of the 
recommendations which we believe to be important 
and of concern to the international community in its 
fight against that dangerous trade. 

The first recommendation was for the Security 
Council to call upon the Member States to support 
efforts aimed at developing an international instrument 
to enable States to identify and trace, in a timely and 
reliable manner, illicit small arms and light weapons. 
In that context, the international community, 
represented by the United Nations, has made strenuous 
and commendable efforts. Those efforts led to a 
consensus on a draft international instrument of a 
political character that included a number of provisions 
concerning requirements for the marking of small arms 


and light weapons; record-keeping; and cooperation in 
the tracing of illegal small arms and light weapons. 

My delegation followed closely, and participated 
in, the deliberations of the Working Group established 
by the General Assembly. We would have liked the 
Group to have succeeded in adopting a legally binding 
instrument obligating those countries and Governments 
that export and import small arms and light weapons to 
commit legally and morally to its provisions. However, 
the different points of view and conflicting interests 
prevented the conclusion of a legally binding 
instrument. Nevertheless, we welcome the results 
achieved so far and consider them a first step which, 
we hope, will ultimately lead to reconciling differences 
and giving international interests precedence over 
narrow national ones. We hope also that this political 
instrument will be progressively developed into a 
legally binding one that will provide the means for 
effective control of illegal trafficking in small arms and 
light weapons. 

The second recommendation highlighted in the 
report of the Secretary-General under consideration is a 
call for Member States to use, as required, and to 
provide technical and financial support to, the Interpol 
Weapons and Explosives Tracing System. 

To ensure success for the international 
community’s efforts to track the movement of illicit 
small arms and light weapons, we need a database and 
a central information system accessible to Member 
States that can be used, when and as needed, to share 
and exchange information. Interpol possesses such 
capabilities, which ultimately makes it one of the lead 
agencies in tracking and communicating information 
on the movement of firearms. We therefore stress the 
need to support that organization and to provide it with 
the necessary technical and financial assistance. The 
international community would be serving its own 
interests by understanding Interpol’s mission, believing 
in it and providing it with information about both the 
legitimate and the illicit trade in small arms and light 
weapons as soon as such information becomes readily 
available. 

In that regard, we also support the third 
recommendation contained in the report, which 
encourages Member States that are in a position to do 
so to assist the Secretariat in establishing the small 
arms advisory service, on the basis of extra-budgetary 
resources. Such assistance would allow the Secretariat 
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to continue to carry out meetings in the field with a 
view to raising awareness of, and improving the 
coordination of activities related to the threat posed by 
illicit small arms. 

Control of the trade in small arms and light 
weapons has many advantages, the most important of 
which is preventing armed conflicts and strengthening 
the foundations of peace and stability. The sooner we 
succeed in mustering genuine political will, the better 
we can control that illicit trade, which will, in turn, 
minimize the outbreak of armed conflict. We therefore 
believe that it is extremely important to continue to 
coordinate efforts among Member States at the 
bilateral, multilateral and regional levels. 

Coordination of efforts in the Arab region, to 
which we belong, is satisfactory. Meetings of Arab 
focal points entrusted with monitoring and tracking the 
movements of small arms and light weapons are held 
periodically, with a view to exchanging expertise and 
following up on regional and international 
developments in the field. Furthermore, the Arab 
member States provide the secretariat of the League of 
Arab States with the texts of laws and legislations 
regulating small arms, which the secretariat of the 
League of Member States then incorporates into a 
database accessible to member States. That 
information-sharing mechanism will allow members of 
the League of Arab States to keep abreast of the 
achievements realized and to benefit from the expertise 
available in the Arab region. 

In conclusion, my delegation hopes that the 
international community will succeed in safeguarding 
the international priorities of disarmament, eliminating 
nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction, 
upholding the right to self-defence, and addressing the 
root causes of armed conflicts. 

Mr. Zhang Yishan (China) (spoke in Chinese ): 1 
wish at the outset to thank you, Mr. President, for 
having convened this meeting. 1 should also like to 
take this opportunity to thank the Mission of Argentina 
for its efforts in drafting, and organizing consultations 
on, the draft resolution on small arms and light 
weapons. 

1 would also like to take this opportunity to thank 
Ms. Hoppe, Officer-in-Charge of the Department for 
Disarmament Affairs, for her briefing. 


The excessive accumulation of and illicit trade in 
small arms and light weapons have exacerbated 
warfare in certain countries and regions, disrupted 
peace processes and the smooth operation of post- 
conflict reconstruction, and bolstered terrorism, drug 
trafficking and other criminal activities, with negative 
political, economic and social repercussions. In recent 
years, the United Nations and the international 
community have focused on the issue of small arms 
and light weapons, have made many efforts and have 
achieved some progress in seeking solutions to that 
problem. 

The Protocol against the Illicit Manufacturing of 
and Trafficking in Firearms, Their Parts and 
Components and Ammunition, supplementing the 
United Nations Convention against Transnational 
Organized Crime, and the United Nations Programme 
of Action to Prevent, Combat and Eradicate the Illicit 
Trade in Small Arms and Light Weapons in All Its 
Aspects were concluded in 2001. They have provided a 
legal and policy basis for the solution of the question 
of small arms and light weapons. In 2003 and 2005, 
two United Nations biannual meetings on the 
implementation of the Programme of Action were 
successful in further enhancing the comprehensive 
implementation of the Programme. The International 
Instrument to Enable States to Identify and Trace, in a 
Timely and Reliable Manner, Illicit Small Arms and 
Light Weapons, concluded in 2005, has demonstrated 
the international community’s political will and 
determination to fight the illicit problem of small arms 
and light weapons. In addition, various international 
and regional seminars on small arms and light weapons 
have played an important role in forging international 
consensus and in increasing the exchange of 
experience and information. 

The United Nations conference to review progress 
made in the implementation of the Programme of Action 
will be held in New York from 26 June to 7 July this year. 
That meeting will mark another milestone in combating the 
illicit traffic in small arms. We hope that the international 
community will use that opportunity to help the meeting 
produce substantial results in the following areas. First, it 
should further clarify that States bear the primary 
responsibility for combating the illicit trade in small arms 
and light weapons so as to prompt them to enhance their 
capacity and institution-building accordingly, strengthen 
the management and control of small arms and light 
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weapons, and prevent the outflow of such weapons to 
illegal channels. 

Secondly, it should emphasize the implementation 
of Programme of Action-related follow-up actions, 
including effectively implementing the International 
Instrument on the marking and tracing of illicit small 
arms and light weapons and initiating in a timely manner 
the work of the group of governmental experts on 
combating the illicit brokering of small arms and light 
weapons. 

Thirdly, the conference will be an opportunity to 
adopt further specific measures, strengthen international 
coordination and cooperation, and give full play to the 
lead role of the United Nations. 

Fourthly, it should continue to encourage the 
international community actively to help the countries 
concerned to develop their economy, eradicate poverty, 
social injustice and other hidden security hazards, and 
to achieve peace, stability and development, thus 
removing the root causes of the illicit trade in small 
arms and light weapons. 

We are glad to note that the issue of small arms 
and light weapons has received the full attention of the 
Security Council. Several open debates have been held 
and a number of presidential statements adopted. At the 
same time, the Security Council has stressed the 
importance of the small arms and light weapons issue 
when reviewing such questions as the protection of 
civilians, women and children in armed conflict. That 
has played an important role in effectively reducing 
illicit trafficking in small arms and light weapons and 
enhancing regional peace and stability. 

China supports the Security Council as it 
continues to play an important role on the issue of 
small arms and light weapons, pursuant to its mandate. 
In addressing that issue, the Council should coordinate 
with other United Nations bodies so as to complement 
and promote each other’s work. 

The Chinese Government has always attached 
great importance to combating the illicit traffic in small 
arms and light weapons. We have taken an active part 
in the international endeavour in that area. In recent 
years, China has adopted a series of specific measures 
in domestic legislation, law enforcement, capacity¬ 
building and institution-building. We have earnestly 
implemented the Programme of Action. At the same 
time, we have actively participated in international 


exchanges and cooperation by holding international 
seminars, providing assistance to countries and regions 
concerned within our capabilities, and keeping regular 
operational links with the concerned departments of 
other countries and international organizations. We are 
ready to continue to take part in the international 
endeavour against the illicit trade in small arms and 
light weapons in a vigorous and constructive manner. 

Sir Emyr Jones Parry (United Kingdom): May I 
begin by thanking you; Sir, and your delegation for 
proposing this debate, welcoming in particular the 
presence and contribution of the Foreign Minister of 
Peru. May I also thank Ms. Hoppe for her briefing. The 
United Kingdom fully associates itself with the 
statement to be made by the Austrian Ambassador on 
behalf of the European Union. 

The United Kingdom warmly welcomes the 
Secretary-General’s recent report on small arms and 
light weapons. Coming in the run up to the 2006 
review conference of the United Nations Programme of 
Action on small arms and light weapons, the report is a 
timely reminder of the scale of the menace posed by 
the illicit trade in small arms and light weapons, which 
particularly affect regions of conflict and the 
developing world. 

The menace of the illicit trade in small arms and 
light weapons is an issue of particular concern to us all. 
The widespread availability of those weapons in many 
regions of the world is a major source of insecurity and 
poverty. Nowhere is that more evident than across 
large parts of Africa. By fuelling conflict, crime and 
terrorism, the proliferation of small arms and light 
weapons undermines peace and greatly hinders 
development. The British Government is committed to 
reducing the proliferation of those weapons, the threat 
they pose and the damage they cause. We focus our 
efforts on three critical and related areas: first, 
strengthening controls on the supply of small arms and 
light weapons; secondly, reducing the availability of 
weapons; and thirdly, addressing the demand for 
weapons. 

We recognize that those problems are complex 
and inter-related; they require concerted action 
between States, intergovernmental organizations and 
civil society at all levels, from the local to the global. 
That is why the United Kingdom is a firm supporter of 
the 2001 United Nations Programme of Action to 
Prevent, Combat and Eradicate the Illicit Trade in 
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Small Arms and Light Weapons in All Its Aspects. The 
United Kingdom calls on all States to fully implement 
that Programme of Action. 

This year’s United Nations Programme of Action 
review conference presents a vital opportunity to 
improve efforts to tackle the negative impact of small 
arms and light weapons proliferation. At January’s 
preparatory committee of the review conference, there 
was consensus among participating States that the 
United Nations Programme of Action, although not yet 
fully implemented, is the key starting point for further 
action on small arms and light weapons. 

We believe that United Nations efforts to control 
those weapons have to be intensified if we want to 
alleviate the serious impact of their proliferation on 
conflict, development and human rights. In doing so, 
we should make best use of the review conference. The 
conference should focus on crucial areas where 
significant obstacles to full implementation persist. We 
believe that those areas include marking and tracing, 
brokering regulations, transfer controls, and the 
integration of small arms measures into development 
assistance. 

The United Kingdom would also like to draw 
attention to the initiative for a treaty on the trade in 
conventional arms, or the arms trade treaty. That is a 
separate initiative from current small arms and light 
weapons work, but would reinforce its objectives. Such 
a treaty would include legally binding standards for 
transfers of all conventional arms, including heavy 
weapons and small arms and light weapons. We believe 
that there is a strong security, development, 
humanitarian and moral case for such a treaty, and call 
on all States to support the early agreement to the start 
of a United Nations-based process to take that work 
forward. 

The threat of small arms and light weapons is real 
and relevant to the mandate of the Security Council. 
We welcome the initiative to propose a draft resolution 
on that issue at this time. We believe that a resolution 
would serve several purposes: to complement the 
report of the Secretary-General; to demonstrate our 
commitment to tackling all the threats posed by the 
illicit trade; and, ultimately, to advance our shared goal 
of improving the international effort through the 
United Nations Programme of Action in order to save 
lives and to prevent and resolve conflict. We hope that 


the negotiations, which are well advanced, can soon be 
brought to a conclusion. 

Mr. Manongi (United Republic of Tanzania): We 
join in welcoming the Foreign Minister of Peru. We 
also thank Ms. Hoppe for presenting the report of the 
Secretary-General. 

The United Republic of Tanzania welcomes the 
continuing interest of the Security Council in the 
challenges posed by illicit trade in small arms and light 
weapons. Small arms present one of the severe 
problems facing Africa, especially our region — the 
Great Lakes region. 

Since the start of international efforts to address 
small arms problems, Tanzania has been a strong 
advocate of developing realistic and practical measures 
designed to address the specific needs and capacities of 
each situation and region. We see the Security Council 
as having a special role in this effort, for conflicts 
attract arms, whether legal or illegal. While we must 
double our efforts to curb the flow of arms, the 
prevention of conflicts would significantly curtail the 
demand for small and illicit arms. 

On the part of the countries of the Great Lakes 
region, the Dar-es-Salaam Declaration on Peace, 
Security, Democracy and Development in the Great 
Lakes Region places the problem of the proliferation of 
illicit arms and light weapons among the most urgent 
that need to be tackled. The signatories pledged to 
promote common policies and to put an end to the 
proliferation of illicit small arms and light weapons 
and, in that regard, to harmonize and ensure existing 
agreements and mechanisms. As a result, we view the 
Programme of Action adopted by United Nations 
Conference on the Illicit Trade in Small Arms and 
Light Weapons, and the various presidential statements 
by the Council that have sought to bring greater 
international attention to and action on the menace 
caused by small arms and light weapons, as crucial 
components of our efforts. 

These efforts have borne results in the form of the 
Nairobi Declaration and the Nairobi Protocol on Small 
Arms as clear testimony of the importance that the 
Great Lakes countries attach to the problems posed by 
the proliferation of small arms and light weapons. In 
keeping with the Programme of Action, these efforts 
and actions need to be supported. 
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We recognize that differences exist with regard to 
the appropriateness of binding norms and standards for 
small arms and lights weapons. In our view, when 
States have established international norms on nuclear 
non-proliferation and adopted treaties banning 
chemical and biological weapons and anti-personnel 
mines, it is only right that we should work toward a 
negotiated, legally binding instrument that establishes 
a stringent and verifiable regime to render illicit trade 
much more difficult. 

We also recognize that the Security Council 
cannot seek a role greater than that prescribed in its 
mandate. However, it cannot afford to remain aloof 
when its intensive efforts in conflict prevention or in 
peacekeeping are undermined by the proliferation of 
small arms and light weapons. Presidential statements 
that brought little change in the conduct of actors on 
the ground require a more determined resolve to act. In 
our view, such resolve and action would best be served 
by a universal, binding framework on small arms and 
light weapons. 

In spite of the absence of a stronger global 
framework for arresting the destabilizing effects of 
small arms and light weapons, much can be achieved if 
the recommendations in the Secretary-General’s report 
are implemented. As it is, it seems that little in that 
direction has been achieved. The fact that present 
proposals in the report are a reiteration of past 
recommendations illustrates a lack of progress in many 
aspects. The Council needs to see how it can help 
progress in those elements of the proposals that bear on 
its mandate. 

We are mindful that the Second Summit of the 
International Conference on the Great Lakes is due to 
take place in Nairobi later this year. It will have an 
important dimension in support of our subregional 
initiative on small arms and light weapons. It will be a 
seminal complement to the United Nations Programme 
of Action, as well as to an issue that preoccupies the 
Security Council. We should therefore collectively 
support the Conference as a vehicle for achieving our 
desired goals in combating illicit small arms and light 
weapons. 

Mr. Gayama (Congo) (spoke in French ): I wish to 
thank you, Mr. President, for having convened this 
meeting and for providing this opportunity to discuss the 
third report of the Secretary-General on initiatives taken 
to implement the 12 recommendations on how the 


Security Council could help resolve the matter of the 
illicit trade in small arms. The Officer-in-Charge of the 
Department for Disarmament Affairs, Ms. Hannelore 
Hoppe, gave us a very good briefing, which indicates that 
significant progress has been made in the implementation 
of certain recommendations. 

However, given the threat that the illicit trade in 
small arms and light weapons continues to pose for the 
most vulnerable populations around the world, we must 
acknowledge that much remains to be done. Indeed, the 
number of illicit small arms and light weapons in 
circulation and the number of victims of those weapons 
are still far too high. In Africa, undoubtedly one of the 
regions most affected by such proliferation, they are 
commonly called weapons of mass destruction because 
of their devastating effects in many conflict areas and 
because of the high number of victims they claim on a 
daily basis, and the suffering and other consequences 
they impose on civilian populations. These arms are 
also a permanent threat to peacekeepers, as in the case 
in the Democratic Republic of the Congo, for several 
peacekeepers have lost their lives in recent months. 

Illicit small arms and light weapons thus continue 
to pose a major challenge to peace. Controlling this 
scourge requires a collective effort on the part of the 
international community, for, because of the close links 
between these weapons, terrorism and transnational 
organized crime, no country is immune to its threat. 

In the 12 recommendations under consideration, 
it is clear that the most important progress achieved 
since the adoption of the 2001 Programme of Action is 
undoubtedly the adoption of the international 
instrument related to tracing and identifying small arms 
and light weapons. That instrument calls for new 
commitments that must be respected, especially when 
it comes to provisions related to identification, tracing 
and international cooperation. As the Secretary-General 
said in his report, the effectiveness and relevance of 
this instrument will depend on the commitment of 
Member States to fully implement it. 

My country, like certain other Member States, 
while recognizing the progress resulting from the 
adoption of this instrument, regrets the fact it is not of 
a binding character and does not have provisions 
concerning ammunition. Indeed, it is ammunition that 
allows the continued use of illicit small arms and light 
weapons. Without a supply of ammunition, those small 
arms and light weapons could not continue to wreak 
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such deplorable havoc. The Security Council should 
therefore focus greater attention to this matter of 
ammunition. 

Interpol has an important role to play in 
implementing the International Instrument to Enable 
States to Identify and Trace, in a Timely and Reliable 
Manner, Illicit Small Arms and Light Weapons. We 
welcome the progress already made, with the 
participation of that organization, in the development 
of an international system to track arms and explosives. 
We hope for greater cooperation between the United 
Nations and Interpol in the area of appropriate legal 
and technical aspects. Only rigorous control of imports 
and exports will make it possible to effectively combat 
the illicit trade in small arms and light weapons. 

Violations of arms embargoes continue to 
promote the continuation of conflict situations. Such 
violations must therefore be resolutely condemned. My 
delegation therefore supports the recommendations of 
the Secretary-General with regard to the 
implementation of Security Council sanctions 
resolutions, especially those that impose arms 
embargoes on countries or regions emerging from 
armed conflict, experiencing actual armed conflict or 
where there is a threat of such conflict. My delegation 
likewise supports the establishment of monitoring 
mechanisms to detect instances of intentional 
violations. 

In addition, peacekeeping missions and sanctions 
committees established by the Security Council should 
be empowered to make requests with regard to 
identifying arms and ammunition discovered in the 
course of their operations or collected in the context of 
a disarmament, demobilization and reintegration 
(DDR) programme. Export control policies, including 
provisions pertaining to requiring end-user certificates, 
merit our further consideration. In that regard, we must 
promote regional support for the strengthening of 
controls over international transfers of small arms. 

The Congo favours strengthening inter-State 
cooperation on various levels. We therefore participate 
actively in the implementation of the relevant 
mechanism at the subregional level in the framework 
of the United Nations Standing Advisory Committee on 
Security Questions in Central Africa. In the same vein, 
we reaffirm the relevance of the Bamako Declaration 
on an African Common Position on the Illicit 
Proliferation, Circulation and Trafficking of Small 


Arms and Light Weapons, which was adopted on 1 
December 2000 by the African Ministerial Conference 
on the Illicit Proliferation, Movement and Traffic in 
Small Arms and Light Weapons, as well as the June 
2004 Nairobi Protocol for the Prevention, Control and 
Reduction of Small Arms and Light Weapons in the 
Great Lakes Region and Horn of Africa. 

Respect for the commitments undertaken in the 
Programme of Action to Prevent, Combat and 
Eradicate the Illicit Trade in Small Arms and Light 
Weapons in All Its Aspects therefore requires a 
collective effort. Those involved in illicit trafficking 
often take advantage of shortcomings in legislation, 
differences between States and the weaknesses of some 
States to manage their own territory. In that regard, 
priority should be given to strengthening national 
operational capacities in various areas, including in 
developing legislation, training law enforcement 
officers, border control, stockpile management, 
maintaining registries and public awareness. That 
requires extending assistance to the weaker States. 

The Congo welcomes the fact that the report of 
the Secretary-General on small arms emphasizes, 
among other things, disarmament, demobilization and 
reintegration programmes in countries emerging from 
conflict. It should be clearly underscored that 
disarmament can be effective and lasting only if former 
combatants are reintegrated into society and able to 
regain their social status and find employment. We 
therefore support the idea of including in the mandate 
of peacekeeping operations specific provisions 
pertaining to disarmament, demobilization and 
reintegration. 

Our national experience has shown that 
disarmament, demobilization and reintegration 
programmes require significant resources, which 
cannot always be mobilized at the national level. With 
the assistance of various bilateral and multilateral 
partners, the Government of the Congo is currently 
developing disarmament, demobilization and 
reintegration programmes for former combatants. The 
objective of those programmes is to curb the illicit 
circulation of the almost 42,000 firearms on our 
territory and to reintegrate more than 25,000 
combatants into civilian life, so as to strengthen peace. 
On the basis of that experience, we would like to see 
greater involvement on the part of international 
financial institutions in the implementation of DDR 
programmes. 
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With regard to recommendation 6 in of the report 
of the Secretary-General in particular, my delegation 
believes we should pay particular attention to the links 
between trafficking in illicit small arms and the illegal 
exploitation of natural resources. Reports by the Expert 
Panel on the Illegal Exploitation of Natural Resources 
and Other Forms of Wealth of the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo and by the Panel of Experts on Liberia, to 
name but two, have pointed to the role played by the 
illicit exploitation of natural resources in the 
continuation of conflicts, the financing of military 
expenditures of rebel forces, the recruitment of 
mercenaries and so on. We would like the Council to 
adopt stronger measures in that regard, including with 
regard to the implementation and monitoring of 
targeted sanctions, in order to sever the link between 
the illicit trade in small arms and the illegal 
exploitation of natural resources. 

In conclusion, for the international community, 
the United Nations Programme of Action to Prevent, 
Combat and Eradicate the Illicit Trade in Small Arms 
and Light Weapons in All Its Aspects is the very basis 
for combating the proliferation of such weapons. We 
hope that, by its actions, the Council will contribute to 
the preparations for the review conference scheduled 
for July, which will be an opportunity to gauge the 
progress made in this field. 

Mr. Vassilakis (Greece): I would like to thank 
you, Mr. President, for convening today’s meeting. The 
fact that the Council is seized of the issue of small 
arms and light weapons for the sixth consecutive year 
is indicative of the seriousness of the matter and of the 
importance that the Council attaches to it. 

I wish to welcome the presence among us of the 
Foreign Minister of Peru. 1 also thank Ms. Hoppe, 
Officer-in-Charge of the Department for Disarmament 
Affairs, for her excellent introduction of the report of 
the Secretary-General, which was clear and 
comprehensive. 

Greece associates itself with the statement to be 
delivered shortly by the Permanent Representative of 
Austria on behalf of the European Union. However, I 
wish to stress the following points. 

The illicit trade in small arms and light weapons 
has contributed enormously to the unlimited 
proliferation of such weapons. It is estimated that over 
640 million small arms and light weapons exist 
worldwide. Several million of those are illegally 


possessed, either by transnational criminal 
organizations or by non-State actors. That uncontrolled 
propagation of small arms and light weapons results in 
a total of 500,000 victims annually and constitutes a 
significant threat to international peace and security. 
We have witnessed their destabilizing effects on States 
and, at times, even entire regions. They significantly 
contribute to the intensification of conflicts, obstruct 
relief programmes, undermine peace initiatives, 
exacerbate human suffering and hamper economic 
development. 

Among all the tools of war, small arms and light 
weapons are the most widespread. They are easily 
available and nearly out of control. In order to check 
the problem, in 2001 the United Nations adopted the 
Programme of Action to Prevent, Combat and 
Eradicate the Illicit Trade in Small Arms and Light 
Weapons in All Its Aspects. Progress has been made in 
some aspects of the Programme, whereas in other areas 
the situation is still stagnant. We therefore expect that a 
full evaluation of its implementation will be made 
during the forthcoming first review conference on the 
Programme of Action. 

The General Assembly’s adoption in 2005 of the 
International Instrument to Enable States to Identify 
and Trace, in a Timely and Reliable Manner, Illicit 
Small Arms and Light Weapons constitutes a 
significant step forward. It is also encouraging that, 
through the same resolution in 2005, the General 
Assembly authorized the convening of a group of 
governmental experts, which we hope can lead to 
progress towards the eventual regulation of arms 
brokering. Brokers, who are currently carrying out 
their work in most countries without any regulation, 
are to a great extent responsible for diverting weapons 
to illicit destinations, including transfers to regions of 
conflict — sometimes even in violation of arms 
embargoes imposed by the Security Council — or 
directing arms to States where serious abuses of human 
rights occur. 

In order to be effective, the fight against the illicit 
trade in small arms must be expanded to also include 
ammunition. Without ammunition, small arms and light 
weapons are useless. We cannot regulate the one 
component without regulating the other. 

In exercising their inherent right to self-defence, 
countries need to use small arms and light weapons 
legally for their armed forces and police. Nevertheless, 
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one cannot overlook the fact that, in some instances, 
although destined for legal use, small arms and light 
weapons are diverted to illegal recipients. A means to 
fight that loophole in our system is the adoption of the 
end-user certificate. Both the European Union and the 
Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe 
have relevant provisions in place. We hope that that 
measure can be generally adopted and applied as a 
useful means to curb the illicit flow of small arms and 
light weapons. 

We support the Security Council’s recently 
increased attention to the issue of the disarmament, 
demobilization and reintegration (DDR) of ex¬ 
combatants into their societies. The negative 
humanitarian and development impact of the illicit 
manufacture, transfer and circulation of small arms and 
light weapons will be greatly reduced through the 
adoption of DDR measures, which would greatly 
contribute to the stabilization of conflict-torn societies. 
Therefore, DDR should be introduced as an integral 
part of post-conflict peace agreements and 
development strategies. 

Measures also have to be taken to ensure strict 
compliance with United Nations embargoes and 
sanctions in conflict areas. The Council should spare 
no effort to stop the proliferation of small arms and 
light weapons, as well as to identify potential links 
between their illicit trade and the illicit exploitation of 
natural and other resources. Zero tolerance for 
smugglers must be the rule, since smuggling rekindles 
conflicts through their illegal financing. 

Needless to say, countries should exert restraint 
when exporting to areas of conflict, even if an arms 
embargo has not yet been imposed. It is our common 
duty and responsibility to help regulate and control the 
trade of those weapons of choice in so many conflicts 
around the world. 

In closing, we are in favour of adopting a relevant 
draft resolution and we hope that the negotiations will 
soon be completed and that the Council will be able to 
adopt it. 

Mr. Shcherbak (Russian Federation) (spoke in 
Russian ): We thank you, Sir, for convening this 
important meeting and the Secretary-General for his 
report on small arms. 

We note the participation in today’s meeting of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Peru, Mr. Oscar 


Maiirtua, and thank the Officer-in-Charge of the 
Department for Disarmament Affairs for her 
substantive briefing on this issue. 

The Russian Federation has consistently 
advocated increasing the coordinating role of the 
Organization in addressing the problem of the illicit 
trade in small arms and light weapons. Preventing the 
illicit proliferation of such weapons is particularly 
relevant in the context of combating terrorism and 
mitigating the impact of armed conflicts. 

We consider of great importance the United 
Nations conference to review progress made in the 
implementation of the Programme of Action to 
Prevent, Combat and Eradicate the Illicit Trade in 
Small Arms and Light Weapons in All Its Aspects, to 
be held in July. We believe that, as its very name 
indicates, the Programme of Action is aimed at 
preventing and eradicating the illicit trade in small 
arms and light weapons in all its aspects. 

Unfortunately, it is clear that much remains to be 
done in that field. In our view, therefore, it is still too 
early to consider extending the Programme of Action’s 
scope to monitoring the legal transfer of weapons, as 
such a proposal exceeds its framework. Although we 
are not opposed to discussing the legal supply of small 
arms and light weapons, we believe that such a 
discussion is acceptable only in cases in which it 
would directly serve the purpose of combating the 
illicit trade in such weapons. 

We would suggest that one of the principal 
challenges before the international community in 
addressing the illicit trade in small arms and light 
weapons is, above all, the implementation of those 
provisions of the Programme of Action that seek to 
increase the effectiveness of national legislation in that 
sphere and to strengthen regional cooperation aimed at 
finding concrete and practical means to combat the 
illicit trade in those weapons. 

In order to prevent small arms and light weapons 
moving from the legal to the illicit trade, the following 
national measures are needed. 

First, we must limit the number of intermediaries 
in the small arms trade and establish clear State 
regulatory systems for brokerage activities in that area. 

Secondly, we need to ban supplies of small arms 
and light weapons to non-State structures and 
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organizations, as is currently being done with regard to 
man-portable air defence systems. 

Thirdly, we need to implement controls by 
exporting States on how the authorized bodies of 
importing States are respecting their obligations 
regarding the proper use of imported small arms and 
light weapons, including undertaking random checks 
on storage conditions for imported weapons. 

1 should also like to draw particular attention to 
one of the obvious sources of illicit weapons — their 
manufacture and transfer without licenses or the 
permission of the country of origin to the manufacturer 
or owner of the technology to produce such weapons. 

On many occasions, the Security Council has 
considered the issue of the illicit trade in small arms 
and light weapons with respect to conflict situations on 
its agenda. The Russian Federation advocates the 
adoption of strong and effective measures in cases in 
which small arms and light weapons are provided to 
illegal armed groups. Our experience with the 
implementation of embargoes on small arms and light 
weapons in conflict situations confirms the 
effectiveness of such measures by the Security 
Council. Of primary importance is monitoring 
adherence to the Security Council’s arms embargoes, 
increasing the effectiveness of controls, and 
investigating violations of embargoes. 

Our experience in the settlement of conflicts has 
convincingly demonstrated the direct link between the 
illicit trade in small arms and light weapons and the 
activities of illegal armed groups, the involvement of 
child soldiers in conflicts, large-scale violations of 
human rights and the norms of international 
humanitarian law, and transnational crime. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that we must prevent 
small arms and light weapons — particularly in their 
most dangerous forms — from falling into the hands of 
terrorists. 

We believe it important to continue to pay 
particular attention to concrete measures to counteract 
the illicit trade in small arms and light weapons at the 
preventive and post-conflict settlement stages. In that 
regard, the experience of regional organizations is 
extremely relevant and useful. 

Mrs. Wolcott Sanders (United States of 
America): 1 would like to thank you, Sir, for organizing 


this meeting today, and 1 join in welcoming the Foreign 
Minister of Peru to our discussions. 

1 should also like to thank Ms. Hannelore Floppe 
for her presentation of the Secretary-General’s report. 

The illicit flow of weapons, such as small arms, 
to areas of conflict and the role they play in 
exacerbating humanitarian crises are evident in Darfur, 
in the Sudan. Illegal weapons flows from the Sudan’s 
neighbours and across its porous borders have fuelled 
violence and atrocities, created over 2 million 
internally displaced persons, and displaced over 
200,000 refugees. The United States and the Security 
Council have been active in urging the parties in the 
Sudan to adhere to the ceasefire and rapidly to 
accelerate the peace talks in Abuja. 1 cannot stress 
enough that arms embargoes provide one of the most 
significant mechanisms through which to eradicate the 
illicit trade in small arms and light weapons. 

Attacking the global illicit traffic in small arms 
and light weapons is an important initiative that States 
should — indeed, must — address because of its wide- 
ranging effects. The illicit traffic in small arms and 
light weapons can be used to exacerbate conflict, 
threaten civilian populations in regions of conflict, 
endanger the work of peacekeeping forces and 
humanitarian aid workers, and greatly complicate the 
hard work of economically and politically rebuilding 
war-torn societies. 

Alleviating those problems is in the interests of 
all of us. Small arms and light weapons, in our 
understanding, are the strictly military arms that are 
contributing to continued violence and suffering in 
regions of conflict around the world. We separate these 
military arms from firearms such as hunting rifles and 
pistols, which are commonly owned and used by 
citizens in many countries. It is the illicit trade in 
military small arms and light weapons that we are here 
to address and that should properly concern us. 

The United States believes that the most effective 
way to prevent small arms and light weapons from 
getting into criminal hands is through the national 
implementation of strict export and import controls, the 
adoption of strong brokering laws, secure storage of 
small arms and light weapons and the destruction of 
excess small arms and light weapons. 

The United States has one of the strongest, most 
rigorous systems in the world for regulating the export 
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of arms. All United States exports of defence articles 
and services — including small arms and light 
weapons such as automatic rifles, machine guns, 
shoulder-fired missile and rocket systems and light 
mortars — must be approved by the Department of 
State. All transactions are conditioned on United States 
authorization for re-export. With respect to both 
exports and imports, the United States rigorously 
monitors arms transfers and routinely investigates 
suspicious activities. 

The United States has been active in stemming 
the illicit trade in small arms and light weapons. We 
have promoted transparency and greater responsibility 
in transfers of conventional arms, and we have worked 
to prevent their destabilizing accumulation in forums 
such as the Wassenaar Arrangement. We offer bilateral, 
financial and technical assistance to help countries 
develop national export and import controls, improve 
border security against arms smugglers and secure and 
destroy illicit stocks of small and light weapons in 
conflict-prone regions. 

Since 2001 the United States has assisted in the 
destruction of more than 800,000 small arms and light 
weapons and more than 80 million rounds of 
ammunition. In addition, since 2003 we have assisted 
in the destruction of more than 18,000 man-portable 
defence systems (MANPADS) in 17 countries and have 
strongly supported initiatives to promote adherence to 
enhanced controls of MANPADS in multilateral 
forums such as the Wassenaar Arrangement, the Asia- 
Pacific Economic Cooperation and others. Since 2000, 
the United States has provided technical assistance to 
more than 20 countries in the area of stockpile security 
and management, and has assisted many countries in 
various regions of the world in their efforts to identify 
and trace United States-origin firearms used in criminal 
activities, including terrorist acts. 

In 2001 United Nations Member States came 
together to address the problems caused by the 
international illicit trade in small arms and light 
weapons. The United States continues to stand 
unequivocally behind the positions that we expressed 
in our official statement at that meeting and that we 
have consistently applied since. Since 2001 we have 
worked hard with many States present here today to 
meet the provisions of the United Nations Programme 
of Action to Prevent, Combat and Eradicate the Illicit 
Trade in Small Arms and Light Weapons in All Its 
Aspects. And it is imperative that we remain focused 


on fulfilling the obligations made in 2001, without our 
attention being diverted by revisiting old debates or 
addressing issues that are tangential to our main 
purposes. 

The United States has a long-demonstrated 
commitment to finding practical and effective ways of 
curbing the illicit trafficking in small arms and light 
weapons, such as our own strict export-import controls 
and the significant assistance that we have provided to 
other States. We remain ready to continue that support, 
and we urge others to render similar assistance. 

Mr. Duclos (France) (spoke in French ): Thank 
you, Mr. President, for having organized this very 
important debate. We are very much aware of the 
presence of the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Peru. 

Of course my delegation fully associates itself 
with the statement to be made by the representative of 
Austria on behalf of the European Union. 

Today, I shall limit myself to several remarks. 
First I shall speak on the context, and then I shall make 
three proposals. 

Regarding the context, I would say that at the 
beginning of the 1990s, following the Ottawa 
Convention on Anti-personnel Mines, we began to 
think about small arms. We owe that primarily to the 
initiative of African countries; I am thinking in 
particular of Mali. Since then, very fortunately, the 
international community has developed a number of 
measures or instruments. The Economic Community of 
West African States is playing an important role; the 
European Union supports it and has adopted its own 
strategy. I was interested in what Peru’s Minister for 
Foreign Affairs said about what is happening in Latin 
America. 

I believe that these regional initiatives 
complement or support what we are doing at the global 
level. In that regard, the United Nations Programme of 
Action is obviously playing a fundamental role. I thank 
Ms. Hannelore Hoppe for her report on this subject. 
The International Instrument to Enable States to 
Identify and Trace Small Arms and Light Weapons was 
a very important step. In short, there is a collective 
effort, a regime that is being established. It cannot fail 
to be very complex, because this is a very complex 
problem. 

My last observation on the context is that in 
parallel, day by day, in the issues before the Security 
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Council, we see the importance — and, 1 would say, 
the growing importance — of the issue of small arms 
in the crises that we are dealing with. Some of our 
African colleagues have already mentioned this. 
Ambassador Wolcott Sanders also referred to it when 
she mentioned the case of Darfur. 

What is to be done? Permit me to make three 
proposals to the Council. 

The first is in keeping with the international 
regime that is being gradually put in place. We believe 
it is now time to go further in controlling small arms 
and light weapons. In that regard, we support the 
proposal of a treaty on the weapons trade, which is 
based on a proposal from the non-governmental 
organization Oxfam. We believe that the Programme of 
Action review conference to be held in a few weeks’ 
time could be an opportunity to revisit this issue. 
Indeed, we should take the opportunity of the First 
Committee meeting in the autumn to begin a 
negotiating process for such a convention. 

I now turn to my second proposal. When we 
consider in very specific terms what is happening in 
the Security Council on each of the crises we are 
addressing — particularly when we consider the work 
of the sanctions monitoring committees — we realize 
that there is a crucial problem, a practical problem, that 
arises every time: the problem of the transport, 
including aerial transport, of small arms and light 
weapons. That is a very difficult problem to deal with, 
because there is, of course, a legal trade and because 
sometimes there is a lack of regulations, or regulations 
that differ from State to State. There are also 
inequalities in the capacities of States to manage their 
airspace. In short, in legal and technical terms, it is a 
very difficult problem to address. But at the same time, 
our experience has shown that now is time to deal with 
it. We propose, within the framework of the European 
Union and in other contexts, to launch a process of 
reflection on the various dimensions of this problem. 
However, political will is also required, and I believe 
that in this respect we need to make use of the practical 
experience of our committees, for example those on 
Liberia and on the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
which have made very useful comments on the issue. 

Finally, let me turn to the third proposal. Here 
once again the Security Council’s experience has 
demonstrated that, in our approach to the illicit trade in 
small arms and light weapons, we can no longer make 


a clear distinction between the trade itself and the 
environment in which it takes place, particularly with 
respect to its financing. 

How were small arms and light weapons funded 
in Liberia and in Sierra Leone? Clearly, that took place 
through the trade in diamonds and in other natural 
resources. In the Democratic Republic of the Congo, it 
is the plundering of natural resources that is fuelling 
that illicit trade. We believe, therefore, that we need to 
draw lessons here, and that, in the forthcoming stages 
of our efforts to combat the scourge of small arms and 
light weapons, we must — as was stated earlier by the 
representative of the Congo — make increasingly clear 
the link between the illegal trade in small arms and 
light weapons and the broader issue of the plundering 
of natural resources and the funding of such trade. 

Mr. Kitaoka (Japan): Mr. President, at the outset, 
I would like to express my appreciation to you for 
having convened this very important meeting; to 
Minister Maurtua de Romana of Peru for his presence 
and participation; and to Ms. Hannelore Hoppe for her 
introduction of the Secretary-General’s report. The 
report, which effectively identifies both the progress 
made in the area of small arms over a period of slightly 
more than a year and the challenges to be addressed in 
the future, will serve as a valuable guidepost for our 
future endeavours. 

Since the last time the Council discussed this 
issue, on 17 February 2005, there have been some 
remarkable achievements. Most notable, after a long 
debate and painstaking efforts by the Open-ended 
Working Group last June, was the adoption of the 
international instrument on marking and tracing. It is 
my pleasure to say that, despite some diverging views, 
in the end, the instrument was nevertheless adopted by 
consensus. 

1 would like to commend Ambassador Anton 
Thalmann of Switzerland for his outstanding 
chairmanship. He showed enormous patience and 
perseverance in accommodating the different positions 
of Member States. Credit should also be given to the 
Member States, which showed the flexibility necessary 
to conclude the work of the Open-ended Working 
Group. Hereafter all States should work steadily to 
ensure the full implementation of the instrument. 

Another important development last year was the 
Second Biennial Meeting of States to Consider the 
Implementation of the Programme of Action to 
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Prevent, Combat and Eradicate the Illicit Trade in 
Small Arms and Light Weapons in All Its Aspects. The 
dynamic chairmanship of Ambassador Pasi Patokallio 
of Finland greatly contributed to the deliberations’ 
having proceeded so smoothly. 

This year is of particular significance in the 
context of efforts to address the issue of small arms 
and light weapons. First and foremost, the first Review 
Conference is to be held toward the end of June. That 
important event will provide an opportunity for 
Member States to take a comprehensive look at the 
status of the implementation of the Programme of 
Action adopted in 2001 and to set a course for future 
action. 

Although we were fortunate enough to witness 
the developments I mentioned, as well as others 
described in the Secretary-General’s report, we all 
know that there remain a number of outstanding issues 
to be addressed. Japan, recognizing how great the 
stakes are for the Review Conference, will provide its 
full support to Ambassador Prasad Kariyawasam, the 
Permanent Representative of Sri Lanka and the 
President-designate of the Conference, both at the 
preparatory stage and at the Conference itself. 

Japan is of the view that, in the context of efforts 
to make tangible progress in the field of small arms 
and light weapons, international rule-making efforts 
and the implementation of small-arms-related projects 
on the ground should be promoted in parallel. Only 
through balanced efforts in both areas will it be 
possible to make real headway on this issue. 

With regard to rule-making efforts, we look 
forward to the discussions to be held by the group of 
governmental experts on brokering when it is 
established following the Review Conference. Japan 
hopes that the group will produce a good report that 
will provide a comprehensive picture of the present 
situation, so that the international community can 
better address the problem it faces. 

In addition, Japan, as a non-arms-exporter in 
principle, believes it essential for Member States to 
strengthen arms transfer control, with a view to curbing 
the unregulated trade in small arms and light weapons. 
On that front, my delegation is pleased that some 
encouraging initiatives have been taken, and Japan will 
continue to participate actively in related discussions. 


Just as important as international rule-making 
efforts is the promotion of projects on the ground. For 
the issue of small arms and light weapons to be dealt 
with effectively, the national and public authorities of 
affected countries are required to implement and 
enforce those rules. We have been paying a great deal 
of attention to the state of affairs in this area. In that 
respect, what is needed is assistance in the collection 
and destruction of weapons and in the development of 
the capacity of national and local authorities. 

The execution of projects on the ground is of 
paramount importance. Japan considers that the 
expertise and experience gained by implementing 
projects in the field can and should be widely shared 
with other countries and regions. The idea of collecting 
best practices is based on that conviction. In this 
regard, since a number of projects have been carried 
out by members of civil society, the participation of the 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) that have 
been engaged in those activities is indispensable and 
should be encouraged. Japan welcomes the inclusion of 
this topic as part of the provisional work programme of 
the forthcoming Review Conference and hopes that the 
exercise will serve to enhance understanding of the 
importance of lessons learned. 

We very much hope that the Security Council will 
continue to pay attention to this cross-cutting issue in 
the area of international peace and security. We would 
like to request that the Secretary-General continue to 
update us with progress reports as he deems necessary. 

Finally, Mr. President, I appreciate the efforts that 
you and your team have made to arrive at a text that 
Japan believes the Council will be able to adopt soon. 
My delegation will continue to work constructively 
with other delegations to sort out outstanding issues. 

Mr. Faaborg-Andersen (Denmark): We join 
others in welcoming the Foreign Minister of Peru to 
the Council and in thanking Ms. Hoppe for her 
briefing. I should also like to associate my delegation 
with the statement of the European Union, to be 
delivered later by the representative of Austria. 

The fight against the proliferation and misuse of 
small arms and light weapons must be a key priority 
for the Security Council. 

The spread and availability of small arms 
seriously challenge the maintenance of international 
peace and security by fuelling underlying tensions, 
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exacerbating crises and hampering peacebuilding 
efforts. We welcome today’s debate as an important 
opportunity for the Council to discuss how it may 
reinforce its efforts to deal with that issue, not least in 
Africa. We also thank the Secretary-General for his 
report to the Council. 

The Council is, however, only one actor needed 
to tackle the scourge of small arms and light weapons. 
The multifaceted trajectories of the supply of arms 
crisscrossing the globe and the diverse motives 
underlying the demand for those arms render solutions 
propagated by any single actor or within any single 
field incomplete at best. The Council must join forces 
with a range of other actors, each with a comparative 
advantage at the global, regional and national levels 
and in diverse fields — security, legal, political and 
development. 

Let me offer a number of points within three key 
action areas. The key small arms event of the year is 
the United Nations conference to review progress made 
in the implementation of the Programme of Action this 
coming summer. To retain its position as the main 
global instrument for a comprehensive approach, the 
Programme needs an ambitious, forward-looking 
review, the benchmark of success being its ability to 
act as a catalyst for action-oriented multilateral and 
bilateral measures. 

In that respect, Denmark welcomes the 
Instrument on marking and tracing small arms and light 
weapons, but would have preferred it to be legally 
binding. We encourage a determined effort on 
brokering and actively supporting efforts to start 
negotiations on an arms trade treaty. We call for the 
adoption of measures on arms control at the review 
conference. 

The General Assembly, not the Security Council, 
is the focus and locus of such initiatives. There is an 
urgent need for progress in the coming years to 
overcome and make up for the dismal failure of the 
outcome document of the high-level summit last 
summer to address the issue of disarmament. The 
Council should endeavour to strengthen its cooperation 
with the General Assembly on disarmament issues, 
fully respecting the General Assembly’s important 
mandate in that field. 

In that regard, it is clear that an arms trade treaty 
would greatly strengthen the effectiveness of the 
Security Council’s arms embargoes. For the Council, 


arms embargoes are a key instrument for confronting 
the threat emanating from small arms, and while the 
Council has made progress in enacting embargoes in a 
timely manner, we must explore avenues for 
implementing and monitoring them better. 

Member States should be encouraged to bring 
their own national legislation into line with the 
Council’s measures and to take the required legal 
action against sanctions violators. The Council, for its 
part, can employ targeted sanctions, such as travel bans 
against individuals or entities breaching embargoes. In 
order to get a fuller picture of the financial flows 
involved, the Council should, as also mentioned by my 
Congolese and French colleagues, request audits and 
analyses of the money trail in timber, minerals, cocoa 
or other commodity trading suspected of financing 
arms flows. Furthermore, peacekeepers should be 
provided with the necessary mandates and resources to 
assist in monitoring embargoes. In all those areas, 
much could be gained from a thorough study of the 
lessons learned concerning the sanctions regimes 
against, for instance, Liberia, the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo and Somalia. 

Difficult conditions often prevail in societies 
awash with small arms. Those include a collapse in the 
rule of law, the absence of effective State institutions, 
massive unemployment, a proliferation of crime and 
impunity. Only by addressing such root causes and 
effectively decreasing demand for weapons will we 
succeed in curtailing the proliferation of small arms 
and light weapons in the long run. 

Mindful of the security-development nexus, the 
Council must help ensure funding for the full 
disarmament, demobilization and reintegration circle 
and advance regional cooperation among peace 
operations to tackle cross-border challenges from 
mercenaries. Security sector reform and the rule of law, 
with special attention paid to vulnerable groups, such 
as women and children, must form an integral part of 
the transition from peacekeeping to peacebuilding. The 
Peacebuilding Commission will play a strategic role in 
that regard. 

In conclusion, Denmark sincerely hopes the 
Council will shortly be able to adopt a resolution that 
spells out our strong commitment to tackling the 
deadly virus of small arms and light weapons within 
the Council’s mandate. We see no reason for further 
delay in that regard. 
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Mr. Burian (Slovakia): At the outset, 1 would 
like to thank you, Sir, for convening this open debate 
on the important issue of small arms and light 
weapons. Taking into account the extremely high 
human toll that small arms take each year and the 
threats they represent to peace and stability in various 
countries and regions, they are one of the most 
pressing problems facing global security today. 

We thank Ms. Hoppe for introducing the report of 
the Secretary-General on small arms, which provides a 
comprehensive overview of the progress achieved in 
the implementation of the 12 recommendations laid out 
in his report of 20 September 2002. 

Slovakia fully aligns itself with the statement that 
will be delivered shortly by the Permanent 
Representative of Austria on behalf of the European 
Union. Therefore, 1 will limit my statement to a few 
remarks. 

The implications and consequences of the 
proliferation of small arms are very disturbing. In some 
societies, they create a vicious circle of violence and 
crime that traps entire populations in an endless cycle 
of war and large-scale human rights abuses, including 
the exploitation and misuse of children as child 
soldiers. We also note with concern the link between 
the illicit exploitation of natural and other resources 
and the illicit trade in small arms. 

In that regard, we believe that more efficient 
action on the part of the international community is 
needed to address those issues. We strongly support all 
measures in the United Nations Programme of Action 
to Prevent, Combat and Eradicate the Illicit Trade in 
Small Arms and Light Weapons in All Its Aspects. We 
believe that, if implemented by all Member States, 
those measures would greatly mitigate the negative 
impact of small arms on civilians and societies around 
the world and contribute to preventing their illicit 
trade. 

We note with satisfaction that progress continues 
to be made towards the objectives of the Programme of 
Action. However, there is clearly room for its wider 
implementation. We urge all Member States to 
demonstrate stronger political will in order to 
strengthen that global instrument. 

The upcoming five-year comprehensive review 
conference on the 2001 United Nations Programme of 
Action this coming summer will be, in our view, an 


important opportunity for States to discuss the extent 
of the progress achieved in implementing that 
instrument and, hopefully, to adopt a comprehensive 
plan of action for the future. We also welcome the 
adoption of the International Instrument to Enable 
States to Identify and Trace, in a Timely and Reliable 
Manner, Illicit Small Arms and Light Weapons. Even 
though the Instrument is not legally binding, it is an 
important step in the implementation of the 2001 
Programme of Action. 

United Nations arms embargoes are an important 
multilateral tool of the Security Council and the 
international community for responding to armed 
conflict and violations of international norms. We urge 
all Member States to respect and enforce all Security 
Council resolutions, including those imposing arms 
embargoes. As United Nations mandatory arms 
embargoes are legally binding, we believe that all 
Member States have to make their violation a criminal 
offence in their national legislation. The authority of 
the Security Council and the United Nations may be 
greatly undermined by persistent violations of United 
Nations embargoes and the impunity of the violators. 
The observations of expert and monitoring groups 
dealing with United Nations arms embargoes in various 
countries clearly demonstrate that violations in that 
area are widespread and systematic. We believe that the 
Security Council should not hesitate to use coercive 
measures against Member States or entities that 
deliberately violate those embargoes. 

In that regard, the Security Council should 
strengthen its commitment to finding practical and 
effective ways to further improve the design, 
monitoring and compliance aspects of arms-embargo 
regimes. In that connection, we welcome and support 
the draft resolution prepared by your delegation, 
Mr. President. We urge the Council to adopt it as soon 
as possible. 

The destabilizing effects of small arms on post- 
conflict societies have been increasingly recognized in 
the work of the Security Council. An essential part of 
successful small-arms control in countries in post- 
conflict situations is a well-governed security sector 
that comprises civil, political, judicial and security 
institutions. 

With regard to its mandates for peacekeeping 
operations, the Council should continue to strengthen 
provisions pertaining to the disarmament, 
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demobilization and reintegration of former combatants, 
as well as measures for the collection and destruction 
of illicit and surplus weapons. We believe that effective 
disarmament, demobilization and reintegration 
programmes must be undertaken as a key component of 
any post-conflict strategy. 

In conclusion, 1 would like to emphasize that we 
agree with the observation of the Secretary-General 
contained in his report as regards the need to 
strengthen interaction between the Security Council 
and the General Assembly in developing a coherent 
and comprehensive United Nations policy on small 
arms and light weapons. In our view, better interaction 
and cooperation between States at the regional and 
subregional levels and with the United Nations in 
tackling the problem of the proliferation of small arms 
should also be an important part of that comprehensive 
policy. Slovakia stands ready to contribute to, and 
support, those efforts. 

Nana Effah-Apenteng (Ghana): First of all, I 
wish to join previous speakers in thanking you, 
Mr. President, for holding this debate on the illicit 
trade in small arms and light weapons. We also wish to 
acknowledge the presence of the Foreign Minister of 
Peru. 

The adverse impact of the trade in small arms and 
light weapons on socio-economic development and 
international peace and security has been universally 
emphasized, and the Security Council has been 
reminded repeatedly of its obligation to play a positive 
role in bringing the proliferation of such weapons 
under effective control. 

According to the Secretary-General’s report 
(S/2006/109) — for which we thank Ms. Hoppe for 
introducing — some success, albeit mixed, has been 
achieved since 1999, when the Council became seized 
of the threat posed by the illicit small arms and light 
weapons. The Council has contributed to that 
achievement through various proactive measures, 
including by imposing arms embargoes in conflict areas, 
stifling funds obtained from the illegal exploitation of 
natural resources by rebel groups and strengthening 
disarmament, demobilization and reintegration (DDR) 
programmes. No less significant — despite my 
delegation’s reservations regarding its purely political 
and voluntary nature — is the adoption of the 
International Instrument to Enable States to Identify 


and Trace, in a Timely and Reliable Manner, Illicit 
Small Arms and Light Weapons. 

Despite the progress achieved, the scale of the 
problem remains huge, and a lot needs to be done. 
Available reports indicate that, at the end of last year, 
there were 600 million small arms and light weapons in 
circulation worldwide, which were directly or 
indirectly linked to the loss of 50,000 lives. 

West Africa is a region that has, sadly, 
experienced widespread havoc and untold suffering 
from illicit small arms and light weapons as a result of 
the ease of their availability and handling and their 
indiscriminate use by rebel groups, including child 
soldiers and criminal gangs. For us those weapons are, 
in a profound sense, nothing short of weapons of mass 
destruction. That explains the determination of the 
Economic Community of West African States to 
convert its moratorium into a legally binding 
convention. The Second Continental Conference of 
African Governmental Experts on the Illicit Trade in 
Small Arms and Light Weapons, which was held in 
Windhoek, clearly enunciated Africa’s position on the 
issue. The eradication of such weapons therefore 
remains a matter of utmost priority. 

My delegation believes more could be done to 
that end through financial and technical assistance to 
assist Member States, especially those contiguous to 
conflict zones, to strengthen their capacity to enforce 
the agreed measures, including prosecuting persons 
who violate embargoes. 

We also share the concern about the need for 
concrete measures to prevent the illegal exploitation of 
natural resources to fund the illicit trade in small arms 
and light weapons. We endorse the suggestion that past 
reports of the Expert Panel on that matter, and similar 
bodies working in that field, could provide useful 
information on lessons learned. 

Effective DDR programmes are widely 
recognized as a key component of, and a precondition 
for, successful peacebuilding. Nonetheless, it must be 
emphasized that DDR, while a necessary first step, 
must be underpinned by the provision of employment 
opportunities for ex-combatants. We therefore welcome 
the decision on strengthening the financing of such 
programmes through the expansion of measures 
covered under the budget for peacekeeping operations, 
even if that is also partly dependent upon voluntary 
contributions. We should, however, avoid adopting a 
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one-size-fits-all approach, and take into account the 
peculiarities of the countries concerned and the 
regional dimensions, as and when necessary. 

Unsecured stockpiles of collected weapons are 
attractive sources for the illicit trafficking in weapons 
into neighbouring countries and into potential zones of 
conflict. An integral part of a weapons-collection 
programme should be the destruction of surplus 
stockpiles in a transparent manner, taking into 
consideration the security needs of the country 
concerned. 

Control over arms transfers is a crucial area 
meriting an effective international instrument, 
especially with regard to transfers to armed rebel 
groups, organized criminals and terrorists. While it is 
the right of States to acquire weapons for self-defence 
and law enforcement, it is equally their responsibility 
to ensure that weapons legally acquired do not end up 
in the hands of non-State actors, only to be used to fuel 
violence and conflict. 

Although some progress has been made in that 
sphere, the lack of uniform regulation is detrimental to 
our common cause. What is required is a transparent, 
non-discriminatory and non-selective international 
standard on transfer control and end-user certificates. 
We also share the Secretary-General’s sentiment 
regarding the future inclusion of international transfers 
in small arms and light weapons in the United Nations 
Register of Conventional Arms. We welcome Interpol’s 
efforts to establish a system for tracing weapons and 
explosives. 

Effective transfer controls will be illusory 
without addressing the issue of brokering, which is 
central to the illicit trade in small arms and light 
weapons. The establishment of robust regulation would 
prevent unscrupulous brokers from acting with 
impunity. We therefore look forward to the 
establishment of a group of governmental experts to 
consider further steps to enhance international 
cooperation to prevent, combat and eradicate illicit 
brokering in small arms and light weapons. 

The inextricable nexus between development and 
security has been widely acknowledged. While 
supporting efforts to curb the proliferation of small 
arms and light weapons, we need to intensify our 
efforts to address the underlying causes of conflict, 
including the scourge of poverty. The demand for 
weapons will remain strong as long as conflicts fester 


and solutions to their fundamental causes are not 
addressed. It is therefore important that the efforts of 
developing countries towards sustainable development 
are supported by the international community, 
especially by our development partners, through 
redeeming the pledges and renewing the commitments 
made at the 2005 World Summit. 

One of the 12 core recommendations contained in 
the report of the Secretary-General pertains to the need 
for the Council and the General Assembly to work in 
tandem to promote long-term strategies to deal with the 
problem of illicit small arms and light weapons. 
Viewed from that perspective, the Secretary-General’s 
report is opportune, coming a few months before the 
convening of the conference to review the progress 
made in the implementation of the Programme of 
Action. It is our fervent hope that the outcome of this 
debate will further galvanize momentum within 
Member States and illuminate the path towards the 
attainment of comprehensive measures to contain illicit 
small arms and light weapons. We look forward to 
working with other members of the Council to adopt a 
resolution on this issue. 

The President (spoke in Spanish ): I shall now 
make a statement in my capacity as the representative 
of Argentina. 

At the outset, I would like to thank the members 
of the Council who positively responded to my 
delegation’s proposal to hold a debate on the important 
issue of small arms. Secondly, on behalf of my country, 
I would like to express my gratitude to the Government 
of Peru for the presence of Minister Oscar Maurtua. 

I should also like to say that Argentina endorses 
and associates itself with the intervention to be made 
by the Ambassador of Guyana on behalf of the Rio 
Group. I would also like to thank Ms. Hannelore 
Hoppe for her extensive presentation of the Secretary- 
General’s report. The report highlights in detail the 
progress made and the tasks ahead. 

On many occasions, we have heard in this forum 
how, in many places throughout the world where it is 
very difficult to find a meal or a comfortable bed, it is 
easy to find a weapon, a machine gun or a grenade. We 
know that armed conflicts may originate in many 
causes, but if they are to take place, they require one 
indispensable element: access to significant amounts of 
small arms and light weapons. 
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The international community has seen how the 
phenomenon of war has become a way of life for 
combatants. It does not matter whether they are on the 
side of the insurgents or of any particular Government. 
Wars of that kind do not recognize a real ideological 
context. Worse yet is the fact that, for many people, 
especially teenagers, joining militias is the only 
profitable employment available. 

That terrible situation, which affects us all, was 
graphically described to us by the representatives of 
non-governmental organizations who participated last 
Thursday in the first Arria formula meeting on this 
issue, organized by Ambassador De Rivero of Peru. We 
thank him and his mission. 

The Programme of Action adopted in 2001 reified 
the political will of the international community to 
address the issue, while laying the foundations to 
address the humanitarian and economic dimensions of 
the problem caused by small arms and light weapons. 

At the same time, Member States agreed to 
cooperate with the United Nations system effectively 
to implement arms embargoes adopted by the Security 
Council under Chapter Vll of the Charter and urged the 
Council to consider in each case the possibility of 
including in the mandates and budgets of peacekeeping 
operations, when appropriate, provisions regarding the 
disarmament, demobilization and reintegration of ex¬ 
combatants. 

Today, almost seven years since the Security 
Council first addressed the issue of small arms and in 
view of the forthcoming first review conference of the 
Programme of Action, we remain convinced that both 
the Security Council and the General Assembly should 
study ways to improve their interaction on issues 
linked to small arms in order to promote and elaborate 
long-term strategies in the framework of preventing 
armed conflicts and peacebuilding, as well as to 
identify the links between the illicit trade in small arms 
and light weapons, the exploitation of natural and other 
resources, and armed conflict. 

In its presidential statements, the Council has 
recognized that the accumulation and uncontrolled 
spread of small arms and light weapons compromise its 
effectiveness in discharging its primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security. 
It would therefore seem evident to us — and, it would 
seem, to many members of the Security Council that 
have spoken here — that the time has come for the 


Council to send a strong political message by adopting 
a resolution calling for the resolute and timely 
implementation of arms embargoes. 

We trust that, when such a decision is adopted, 
we will speak as one, since the strict observance of 
embargoes undoubtedly contributes to combating and 
eradicating the illicit trade in small arms and light 
weapons, which is nothing but a criminal activity. 

I now resume my functions as President of the 
Council. 

As a measure to optimize the use of our time in 
order to allow as many delegations as possible to take 
the floor, I will not individually invite speakers to take 
seats at the table or to resume their seats at the side of 
the Council Chamber. When a speaker takes the floor, 
the conference officer will seat the next speaker on the 
list at the table. I thank speakers for their 
understanding and cooperation. 

I now give the floor to the representative of 
Austria. 

Mr. Pfanzelter (Austria): In the presence of the 
Foreign Minister of Peru, I have the honour to speak on 
behalf of the European Union and the countries 
aligning themselves with this statement. 

Substantive progress has already been achieved 
since the adoption in 2001 of the Programme of Action 
to Prevent, Combat and Eradicate the Illicit Trade in 
Small Arms and Light Weapons in All Its Aspects. We 
welcome this opportunity to address that important 
subject in the Security Council just a few months 
before the first review conference. I am particularly 
happy to see you, Sir, presiding over this meeting, 
since Argentina and the European Union share many 
concerns in that field, as well as the conviction that 
much stronger concerted efforts by the international 
community are necessary. 

Small arms still constitute the weapons of choice 
in the vast majority of conflicts under the consideration 
of the Security Council. From Cote d’Ivoire, the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo and the Sudan to 
Haiti, Iraq and Afghanistan, small arms are used by 
militias, armed groups and terrorists to commit the 
worst atrocities imaginable against civilian 
populations, disrupt the political processes under way, 
control the illegal exploitation of natural resources, and 
contribute to the destabilization of whole regions. The 
easy availability of small arms and light weapons, 
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ammunition and explosives is in itself a fuelling factor 
for many of those conflicts. 

The European Union welcomes the continuing 
emphasis by the Security Council on arms embargoes 
and on the links between the illicit exploitation of 
natural resources and the illicit trade in small arms. 
However, as evidenced in the reports of the various 
expert and monitoring groups that are supporting the 
Security Council’s sanctions committees in their work, 
much remains to be done in order to make that central 
tool of the Council more effective. Often, the inability 
to trace arms flows and the lack of appropriate records 
inhibit the effective execution of the work of those 
expert groups. Global standards on the marking and 
tracing of small arms are essential if we are to 
understand, track and crack down on the illegal trade in 
those weapons. 

The European Union regards the adoption by the 
General Assembly in 2005 of the International 
Instrument to Enable States to Identify and Trace, in a 
Timely and Reliable Manner, Illicit Small Arms and 
Light Weapons as a first and important step. If 
implemented by States with the necessary political 
will, the Instrument will help to discourage and thus 
reduce the illicit traffic in small arms, as well as aid in 
implementing United Nations arms embargoes. 
Unfortunately, provisions on the right of United 
Nations peacekeeping operations to initiate tracing 
requests and on ammunition could not be incorporated 
into the Instrument. We hope that the Instrument can be 
strengthened at future review meetings, making it 
legally binding. 

With regard to the Secretary-General’s 
recommendations on disarmament, demobilization and 
reintegration (DDR), we welcome the increased 
attention paid to that issue by the Security Council and, 
in particular, to the importance of inter-mission 
cooperation in DDR. The post-conflict situations in 
West Africa, where transborder movements of arms, 
combatants and illicitly exploited resources are 
contributing to continued insecurity and instability, are 
a case in point for the need for cooperation and 
coherence within the United Nations system. We look 
forward to the operationalization of the Peacebuilding 
Commission as a forum where the serious small-arms 
problems faced by many countries recovering from 
conflict can be usefully addressed in an integrated 
manner. 


We welcome the work done elsewhere within the 
United Nations to develop integrated international 
standards for DDR, and we look forward to their 
implementation. The European Union is of the opinion 
that assistance should be provided to conflict-affected 
countries with the aim of fostering security, 
disarmament and demobilization as well as the 
reintegration of ex-combatants into civil society — 
taking into account the special needs of women and 
children — as an integral part of post-conflict peace 
agreements and development strategies. 

We believe that in order to alleviate the serious 
impact of the proliferation of illicit small arms on 
conflict, development and human rights, United 
Nations efforts to control small arms have to be 
intensified, notably through measures on brokering, 
transfer controls, marking and tracing, end-user 
certification, stockpile management and destruction, 
ammunition and especially capacity-building. The 
European Union welcomes the decision to establish a 
group of governmental experts to study global 
regulations on brokering. The EU recognizes the close 
link between illicit small arms and their ammunition, 
and the need to find a coordinated response to these 
issues. 

The EU encourages the use of minimum common 
standards in transfer controls, including criteria or 
guidelines to determine whether a proposed transfer of 
small arms will aggravate conflict, repress human 
rights or undermine development. Such guidelines can 
also prevent a shipment from being diverted to the 
illegal market. The 1998 EU Code of Conduct on Arms 
Exports represents one of several examples of agreed 
regional instruments. Many other regions have adopted 
their own agreements. We will endeavour to reach 
substantive progress on all these issues at the review 
conference to be held in June and July this year. 

In our view, the integration of small-arms 
measures into development assistance must be 
strengthened. In that respect, we welcome the adoption 
by the General Assembly at its sixtieth session of 
resolution 60/68, on addressing the negative 
humanitarian and development impact of the illicit 
manufacture, transfer and circulation of small arms and 
light weapons and their excessive accumulation. The 
classification of assistance for small-arms control as 
official development assistance by the Development 
Assistance Committee of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development last year 
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allows States to include armed-violence prevention 
programmes in their poverty reduction strategies and 
enables donors to provide assistance for small-arms 
control as part of their development cooperation 
programmes. 

Our contribution in this field is based on the 
recent European Union strategy on small arms and 
their ammunition, which formalizes the Union’s 
existing small-arms policies. It is a strategy with a 
global geographical scope, and it makes several 
proposals for progress at the 2006 review conference. 
The strategy identifies Africa as the continent worst 
affected by the impact of internal and cross-border 
conflicts aggravated by the destabilizing influx of 
small arms and light weapons, but it also covers 
Eastern Europe, Asia and Latin America. 

The European Union expresses its readiness to 
continue to provide support, both financial and technical, 
to Governments, non-governmental organizations and 
regional organizations and arrangements engaged in the 
fight against the trafficking in and misuse of small arms 
and light weapons, as well as in the elimination of 
dangerous stockpiles of small arms. 

For a few years now, the Security Council has 
been seized of the matter of small arms, since it has 
recognized that the illicit trade in small arms plays a 
central role in fuelling conflicts and spreading 
instability. We welcome the draft resolution under 
consideration by the Council and commend Argentina 
for preparing it. It is a sign of the Council’s heightened 
awareness of this issue. We are confident that the 
Security Council will continue to pay special attention 
to this cross-cutting issue, and we call upon all States 
to do their utmost to contribute to the fight against this 
scourge, which is killing thousands of people every 
day. 

The President (spoke in Spanish)'. I thank 
Ambassador Pfanzelter for his support for the draft 
resolution now before the Council. 

I now give the floor to the representative of 
Guyana. 

Mr. Talbot (Guyana) (spoke in Spanish ): I have 
the honour to speak on behalf of the States members of 
the Rio Group — Argentina, Belize, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, 


Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
Venezuela and Guyana. 

At the outset, I should like to congratulate you, Sir, 
and the Argentine Republic on your assumption of the 
presidency of the Security Council for the month of 
March 2006 and on your excellent leadership of the 
Council. We also recognize and welcome the presence of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Peru. In addition, the 
Group thanks the Secretary-General for the report 
(S/2006/109) submitted for the Council’s consideration. 

For the members of the Rio Group, this open 
Security Council debate on small arms provides an 
opportunity to encourage the complementarity of 
efforts by the international community and the United 
Nations system in the light of the threat that such 
weapons pose to security and stability throughout the 
world. For us, it is very important to stop the illicit use 
of small arms and light weapons and to promote the 
implementation of the Programme of Action to 
Prevent, Combat and Eradicate the Illicit Trade in 
Small Arms and Light Weapons in All Its Aspects. 

This meeting is being held a few months before 
the General Assembly reviews the progress achieved in 
implementing the Programme of Action and considers 
what still needs to be done in that regard. Thus, it is an 
opportune time for the Security Council to provide its 
support and inspiration to the Assembly with respect to 
the review process and to show its own commitment to 
contributing to the collective efforts aimed at 
eradicating the illegal flow of small arms, as well as 
the efforts that the Council is carrying out in its own 
right to ensure the implementation of its decisions in 
the area of small arms and light weapons. 

There can be no doubt that the illicit trade in 
small arms and light weapons represents a grave threat 
to the security and stability of many regions of the 
world. Latin America and the Caribbean are not 
immune to the trade’s destabilizing impact on States 
and societies. We are also very aware of the complex 
and multidimensional nature of the problem, which 
involves, inter alia, the dimensions of security, conflict 
prevention and resolution and crime prevention and 
humanitarian, health and development dimensions. 

Indeed, the very nature of the problem requires a 
holistic and coordinated response on the part of the 
international community as a matter of obligation. 
Such a response must tackle all of the aspects of the 
problem so as to address the threat it poses to life and 
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to human survival. A coherent and comprehensive 
approach on the part of the United Nations must be a 
crucial part of such an international response. 

The Rio Group believes that in order to tackle the 
challenge of the illicit trade in small arms, we urgently 
need to strengthen cooperation and international 
assistance, including technical and financial assistance, 
when appropriate, to support and facilitate efforts at 
the local, national, regional and global levels designed 
to prevent, combat and eradicate that scourge. This will 
also require a strong commitment and leadership on the 
part of the Member States; the support of international, 
regional and subregional organizations; and the 
commitment of civil society. 

An ongoing problem in this area is the growing 
ease with which civilians obtain access to arms and 
ammunition, through a variety of ways and means, 
both licit and illicit. As a result, the Rio Group believes 
that we must ensure stricter control and broader 
regulations on the part of national authorities with 
respect to those arms that are in the possession of 
civilians, in order to prevent not only the spread of 
violence but also to minimize the human, social and 
economic cost incurred by the use of such weapons. 

Our countries would like to reiterate the need to 
deal with the causes behind the demand for small arms 
and light weapons and to promote a culture of peace in 
which conflict resolution can be achieved through 
dialogue and other peaceful means, avoiding the use of 
violence and the resort to arms. 

While we await the upcoming review of the 2001 
Programme of Action to Prevent, Combat and 
Eradicate the Illicit Trade in Small Arms and Light 
Weapons in All Its Aspects, the Rio Group cannot but 
express its conviction that the progress we have seen 
and the measures that have been adopted to date fall far 
short of what we might wish for or require in tackling 
this challenge. For example, the members of the Rio 
Group, which were very clear in stating their 
preference for a legally binding instrument allowing 
States to identify and trace, in a timely and reliable 
manner, small arms and light weapons, all were 
disappointed by the fact that that goal was not 
achieved. However, the Group is ready to contribute to 
strengthening cooperation in this area, building on the 
limited progress we have achieved this far. In that 
respect, the members of the Rio Group all have 
acceded to the Inter-American Convention against the 


Illicit Manufacturing of and Trafficking in Firearms, 
Ammunition, Explosives and Other Related Materials. 

The Rio Group believes that, in order fully to 
achieve the goals established by the Programme of 
Action, the international community must tackle areas 
such as identification and tracing, export and import 
controls, as well as brokering. In that respect, the 
Group stresses the need expressly to ban the transfer of 
any type of weapon to non-State agents. 

Allow me to comment briefly on a few aspects of 
the Secretary-General’s report. 

First, with respect to arms embargoes, we believe 
that the Security Council must create new mechanisms 
to guarantee compliance with arms embargoes. 
Furthermore, we support recommendation 5 in the 
report of the Secretary-General, which calls on 
Member States to enforce all Council resolutions which 
impose such embargoes, in accordance with the Charter 
of the United Nations, and to adopt their own national 
legislation in this area. 

We also support recommendation 9 of the report, 
which encourages States that have not already done so 
to establish the necessary legislative and other 
measures, including the use of authenticated end-user 
certificates, to ensure effective control over the export 
and transit of small arms and light weapons. 

Likewise, the Rio Group supports 
recommendation 10 of the report, which calls on the 
Security Council, during the application of arms 
embargoes, to give particular attention to the restriction 
of the supply of ammunition suitable for weapons 
already extensively available in the countries and 
regions where arms embargoes have been imposed. 

Furthermore, we cannot fail to mention the threat 
posed by the diversion of small arms and light 
weapons, in particular Man-Portable Air Defence 
Systems (MANPADS), to terrorist groups. In that 
respect, we welcome the decision to expand the scope 
of the United Nations Register of Conventional Arms 
as a global transparency and confidence-building 
measure, and we encourage arms-exporting countries 
to exercise the utmost responsibility in their 
transactions and to prevent flows of arms and 
ammunition to conflict areas. 

In conclusion, the Rio Group will continue to 
seek greater interaction between the Security Council 
and the General Assembly, duly taking into account 
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their respective mandates in order to promote a 
coherent and effective response by the United Nations 
to the challenges posed by small arms. 

The President (spoke in Spanish)'. 1 congratulate 
the representative of Guyana for having made the first 
statement in the Security Council on behalf of the 21 
member countries of the Rio Group. 

The next speaker on my list is the representative 
of Australia, to whom 1 give the floor. 

Ms. Millar (Australia): Australia welcomes the 
Security Council’s continuing consideration of small 
arms and light weapons and the Secretary-General’s 
useful and comprehensive report to the Council on 
small arms. The Council’s ongoing attention to small 
arms issues, particularly in the regional context, will 
serve to strengthen the international community’s 
resolve to work towards the prevention of the illicit 
trade in small arms and light weapons. In that context, 
we welcome and support the discussions by the 
Security Council on the draft resolution on small arms 
sponsored by Argentina. 

All States Members of the United Nations have a 
responsibility to address the small arms threat. Member 
States should affirm and facilitate legitimate trade in 
small arms and light weapons through national 
implementation of effective transfer controls which 
take into account relevant arms embargoes; the 
prevention of destabilizing accumulations of small 
arms and light weapons; the internal and regional 
situation of the recipient State; and the risk of 
diversion to unauthorized users, including terrorists 
and other criminals. 

Australia notes the particular need for effective 
stockpile management, disarmament, demobilization 
and reintegration, and security sector reform in post- 
conflict and other developing countries. Australia 
encourages international cooperation and assistance, in 
particular at the bilateral and regional levels. 

The success of the Australian-led Regional 
Assistance Mission to Solomon Islands (RAMS1) 
demonstrates how integrated efforts to improve 
governance, including in the areas of justice and law 
and order, can, in addition to efforts to reduce the 
availability of small arms and light weapons, reduce 
demand for weapons and facilitate sustainable 
peacebuilding. 


We are working with a number of Member States, 
both in our region and more widely, on practically 
focussed outcomes to prevent the destabilizing 
accumulation of small arms and light weapons, 
including in the areas of capacity-building and needs 
assessment. 

Australia welcomes the confirmation by the 
Secretary-General in his report of the growing 
participation of Member States in the Register of 
Conventional Arms, including in relation to man- 
portable air defence systems (MANPADS). Australia 
remains concerned about the unauthorized possession 
and use of MANPADS by non-State actors and the 
dangers those weapons pose to civilian aviation. 

Australia’s international MANPADS initiative, 
announced by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Downer, in December 2005, is designed to build on 
the Australian-sponsored resolutions at the last two 
United Nations General Assembly sessions and to 
encourage States — notably those in our own region, 
the Asia-Pacific region — to introduce or strengthen 
controls over the manufacture, storage and transfer of 
MANPADS and related equipment, training and 
technology. Australia urges all Member States to 
implement the General Assembly resolutions, including 
by enacting and improving legislation to ban the 
transfer of MANPADS to non-State actors. 

Australia welcomes the constructive discussions 
held at the recent meeting of the preparatory committee 
for the 2006 United Nations conference to review 
progress made in the implementation of the small arms 
and light weapons Programme of Action, and we look 
forward to a successful review conference. 

The President (spoke in Spanish)'. I thank the 
Ambassador of Australia for her delegation’s support 
of the draft resolution on this issue. 

I now give the floor to the representative of 
Sierra Leone. 

Mr. Pemagbi (Sierra Leone): My delegation 
would like to thank you, Sir, for your initiative in 
convening this special meeting of the Security Council. 
I say “special” because this is not just another annual 
debate on the important issue of small arms, to be 
followed by a presidential statement. Today, 1 think 
Argentina has raised the issue to a higher political level 
in the Council, and we thank you for that. We 
understand that, instead of a presidential statement, 
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there will be a draft resolution. If adopted, it will be 
the first resolution concerning small arms in the global 
context. 

Actually, despite the devastating consequences of 
the illicit circulation and use of small arms and light 
weapons, the Security Council has adopted only two 
resolutions on the issue. In the first, resolution 1209 
(1998), the Council recognized the close relationship 
between the problem of illicit arms flows to and in 
Africa and international peace and security. It 
expresses, in paragraph 1, 

“grave concern at the destabilizing effect of illicit 
arms flows, in particular of small arms, to and in 
Africa and at their excessive accumulation and 
circulation, which threaten national, regional and 
international security and have serious 
consequences for development and for the 
humanitarian situation in the continent”. 

That was eight years ago. We know that, since 
then, millions of innocent people have become victims 
of the direct and indirect use of those weapons, not 
only in Africa but also in other parts of the world. We 
heard the Foreign Minister of Peru this morning cite 
figures to the effect that half a million deaths each year 
are attributable to small arms and light weapons. 
United Nations peacekeepers in Sierra Leone and the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, for example, have 
also been deliberately killed in the course of conflicts 
in which those weapons are used. The Organization 
continues to spend billions of dollars in peacekeeping 
operations that are directly or indirectly related to the 
excessive accumulation and circulation of illicit small 
arms and light weapons. 

In those circumstances, we do not believe that the 
Security Council should, year in, year out, continue to 
issue presidential statements expressing, for instance, 
its grave concern that the destabilizing accumulation of 
small arms has contributed to the intensity and duration 
of armed conflicts. We share Argentina’s view — 
expressed by you, Sir, a few minutes ago — that the 
time has arrived for the Security Council decisively 
and promptly to send a strong political message 
through a resolution on small arms and light weapons. 

Two years ago, in resolution 1540 (2004), did this 
Council not express its grave concern at the threat of 
terrorism and the risk that non-State actors might 
acquire, develop, traffic in or use nuclear, chemical and 
biological weapons and their means of delivery? Did 


the Council not, accordingly, reaffirm that the 
proliferation of nuclear, chemical and biological 
weapons, as well as their means of delivery, constitutes 
a threat to international peace and security? In that 
context, we share the view expressed by the Secretary- 
General in his report entitled “In larger freedom: 
towards development, security and human rights for 
all”, that States must strive just as hard to eliminate the 
threat of illicit small arms and light weapons as they do 
to eliminate weapons of mass destruction. 

We believe that the Council should now, today, in 
the draft resolution under consideration, go beyond the 
1998 expression of grave concern and state 
categorically and unequivocally that the excessive 
accumulation and circulation of small arms, 
particularly illicit small arms, constitute a threat to 
international peace and security. Such an explicit 
affirmation would underscore the seriousness of the 
issue and the determination of the Council to deal with 
it more effectively. 

Last year, in a presidential statement, this Council 
encouraged the arms-exporting countries to exercise 
the highest degree of responsibility in small arms and 
light weapons transactions according to their existing 
responsibilities under relevant international law. We 
suggest that the Council go one step further by 
explicitly encouraging the conclusion of an 
international arms trade treaty in the same way that it 
has affirmed its support for multilateral treaties aimed 
at eliminating or preventing the proliferation of 
nuclear, chemical or biological weapons. 

We welcome with appreciation the Secretary- 
General’s latest follow-up report on his recommendations 
on ways and means in which this Council could 
contribute to dealing with the question of the illicit trade 
in small arms and light weapons. We commend the 
Security Council for establishing and mandating expert 
monitoring mechanisms for the effective implementation 
of sanctions, including arms embargoes. In particular, and 
of interest to Sierra Leone as a State that has emerged 
from conflict in the troubled West African subregion, we 
commend the United Nations Operations in Cote d’Ivoire 
(UNOCI) for the action it has taken to enforce the arms 
embargo by carrying out inspections, including without 
notice, of cargo aircraft at ports, airports, airfields and 
military bases, as well as at border crossings in that 
country. The identification of an embargo expert to advise 
UNOCI on ways to improve the effectiveness of the arms 
embargo inspection teams is also commendable. 
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Perhaps the most interesting development in the 
enforcement of the arms embargo in the West African 
subregion is the conclusion reached by the Group of 
Experts on Cote d’Ivoire that countries have suspended 
or blocked the export of military goods and services to 
Cote d’Ivoire, as well as the conclusion that, currently, 
neither the Government nor the Forces nouvelles have 
a strategic need or the financial capability to procure 
heavy and light weapons. That should contribute to the 
control and circulation of illicit arms in the subregion. 

We note with interest the proposal mentioned 
earlier this morning by the Ambassador of France, in 
particular with regard to the problems of transporting 
those illicit weapons, as well as of their financing. We 
hope that the Security Council will soon address those 
problems directly. 

We share the conclusion of the Secretary-General 
that the enforcement of Security Council resolutions on 
sanctions would depend on the political will and 
relevant technical capacity of Member States. 
However, since, as is often recalled, the Security 
Council has primary responsibility under the Charter 
for the maintenance of international peace and security, 
we expect the Council to take the lead and to assume a 
more proactive role in our collective effort to rid the 
world of the scourge of the illicit trade in and excessive 
accumulation of small arms. 

We would also like the Council to endorse the 
Secretary-General’s recommendation that it explicitly 
articulate, in the mandates of peacekeeping operations, 
the role of peacekeeping missions on disarmament, 
demobilization and reintegration. 

The President (spoke in Spanish)'. I thank the 
representative of Sierra Leone for his kind words 
addressed to my delegation and the support that his 
country is giving to this important issue. 

I now give the floor to the representative of 
Ukraine. 

Mr. Kryzhanivskyi (Ukraine): The Ukrainian 
delegation associates itself fully with the statement 
made by the representative of Austria on behalf of the 
presidency of the European Union. We would like to 
touch upon some additional issues that are of 
considerable importance for my country. 

The 2001 United Nations Programme of Action to 
Prevent, Combat and Eradicate the Illicit Trade in 
Small Arms and Light Weapons in All Its Aspects is the 


comprehensive framework for dealing with the illicit 
trade in small arms. It is the first big step forward 
towards achieving the goal of controlling that scourge. 
We hope that the follow-up process will find ways to 
strengthen and further develop measures contained in 
the Programme. 

Ukraine shares the view that efforts to combat the 
illicit trade in and proliferation of small arms and light 
weapons are largely hampered by inadequate capacity 
at the national, regional and global levels to trace the 
sources and lines of supply of illicit arms. Effective 
control over brokering activities and transfers of small 
arms and light weapons in general is an area where the 
international community should take active steps. 
States should make their best efforts to ensure that the 
production, export, import, stockpiling, marking, 
record-keeping and transfer of small arms and light 
weapons are all carried out in strict adherence to 
international and national laws and regulations. 

It is evident that promoting long-term conditions 
for development and security is impossible without 
resolving ongoing conflicts and taking adequate 
measures aimed at ensuring stability in post-conflict 
situations. We fully support the Council’s consideration 
of actions against States, entities and individuals that 
deliberately violate United Nations arms embargoes. It 
is also important to review the lessons learned in order 
to ensure the efficiency of additional measures that 
could be taken by the Security Council. It would be 
useful to focus on the financial sources for purchases 
of illegal weapons and to define the role that 
international organizations, business and financial 
institutions and other actors at the regional and local 
levels can play in implementing arms embargoes. 

We would like to propose some additional 
elements to be further explored while discussing the 
issue of illicit small arms and light weapons, namely, a 
restriction on the supply of ammunition to areas of 
instability and the destruction of old excess stockpiles 
of small arms and light weapons. Ukraine believes that 
the effective destruction of accumulated old stockpiles 
of small arms and light weapons may make an 
important contribution to the fight against illicit small 
arms and light weapons. NATO’s Partnership for Peace 
trust fund project in Ukraine, whose purpose is to 
destroy 1.5 million small arms and light weapons and 
100,000 tons of ammunition, is a good example in that 
regard. 
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Ukraine follows a responsible policy in the field 
of arms control. Our national export-control system 
provides for effective procedures for the licensing of 
exports and imports. New measures were recently put 
in place to improve national legislation in that field, 
including the implementation of the 2001 Programme 
of Action and the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe’s 2000 Document on Small 
Arms and Light Weapons. 

Ukraine will continue to take an active part in the 
international efforts to combat the illicit trafficking in 
small arms and light weapons and in restraining their 
uncontrolled proliferation. 

The President (spoke in Spanish ): I now give the 
floor to Ambassador Abdelaziz of Egypt. 

Mr. Abdelaziz (Egypt) (spoke in Arabic ): At the 
outset, I should like to express Egypt’s appreciation for 
your initiative, Mr. President, to convene this important 
meeting. We also thank the Secretary-General for his 
second report on small arms, which addresses the 
potential contribution of the Security Council to United 
Nations efforts to address the issue of the illicit traffic 
in small arms and light weapons in the context of the 
issues before the Security Council. We believe that that 
role is based on three interdependent factors. 

The first element entails imposing and enforcing 
arms embargoes in areas of armed conflict. The second 
pertains to mandating peacekeeping operations to assist in 
the implementation of disarmament and demobilization 
programmes in post-conflict situations. The third 
addresses the link between the illicit trade in arms and the 
illegal exploitation of natural resources in conflict-affected 
regions. 

Despite the increasing number of measures 
adopted by the Security Council in recent years, most 
notably the establishment of groups of experts and 
mechanisms aimed at monitoring the implementation 
of arms embargoes, such measures have produced only 
limited success. In some situations, that is due to 
practical difficulties in the strict monitoring of arms 
embargoes, while in others it is due to a lack of 
political will in the Council to enforce certain 
embargoes and to ensure their implementation. We 
therefore believe that the Security Council ought to 
focus on evaluating the causes of successes and 
failures alike in the commitment of all parties and 
States to the implementation of arms embargoes 
resolutions, while duly taking into consideration the 


fact that the ultimate goal should not be limited solely 
to enforcing arms embargoes but, rather, should 
channel those embargoes towards achieving the 
required degree of security and stability needed to 
ensure the success of the political process in the 
countries and regions under consideration. 

Moreover, the Security Council has a vital role to 
play in the follow-up to the implementation of 
disarmament and demobilization programmes for 
former combatants in the context of peacekeeping 
mandates. That is essential in ensuring security and 
stability, as well as in enhancing the authority of States 
and their security machinery in post-conflict situations. 
In that context, we believe that the General Assembly 
should agree, through its Special Committee on 
Peacekeeping Operations, on certain guidelines 
regarding the process of collecting, storing, securing 
and destroying confiscated arms in various areas of 
conflict so as to avoid the recirculation of those arms 
in a given country emerging from conflict or their 
transfer across its borders to neighbouring countries, 
which would cause further regional instability and 
could further jeopardize international peace and 
security. 

The Security Council must also give importance 
and priority to seriously and effectively addressing the 
linkage between the illicit trade in small arms and light 
weapons and the illegal exploitation of natural 
resources in conflict-affected regions. The existence of 
such a linkage has been shown by various lessons 
learned and by international reports to have fuelled and 
prolonged conflicts and to have diminished the 
effectiveness of peacekeeping operations, particularly 
in Africa. The report of the Secretary-General clearly 
highlights various examples and cases calling for the 
creation of appropriate mechanisms to address that 
linkage, which entails dangerous security and 
development implications and hinders the financing 
and strengthening of peacebuilding activities in 
countries emerging from conflict. 

To that end, the delegation of Egypt reiterates its 
position on the need for coordination and cooperation 
between the Security Council, the General Assembly, 
the Economic and Social Council and the relevant 
regional organizations and arrangements, with a view 
to introducing effective measures aimed at breaking the 
linkage between the illicit trade in those arms and the 
illegal exploitation of natural resources in conflict- 
affected regions. We also call on the Security Council 
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to mobilize the necessary political will to pursue and 
hold accountable those parties and individuals 
implicated in activities associated with the illegal 
exploitation of natural resources, particularly in Africa. 

The delegation of Egypt wishes to stress that the 
success of the United Nations in addressing the real 
dangers posed by small arms and light weapons will 
depend on its reaching consensus on the means to 
enhance the review process of the 2001 United Nations 
Programme of Action, which the Assembly adopted by 
consensus. The Programme of Action is based on 
certain principles that guarantee the legitimacy and 
acceptance of its provisions, including the inherent 
right of States, individually and collectively, to self- 
defence and the right of self-determination of all 
peoples, particularly those under foreign domination or 
occupation. Thus, we must all cooperate to create an 
environment conducive to the success of the 
Programme of Action review conference to be held in 
June and July this year. 

The role of the Security Council and of other 
United Nations organs must complement the texts, 
principles and provisions of the Programme of Action 
rather than trying to replace the Programme or to chart 
a parallel course aimed at addressing the issue of illicit 
trade in small arms and light weapons. The mixing of 
concepts on the basis of an alleged link between the 
various elements of conflict situations, as referred to in 
some sections of the Secretary-General’s most recent 
report on small arms (S/2006/109), and the Security 
Council’s continued attempts, in addressing the issue, 
to expand the scope of its mandate and its authority 
beyond imposing and enforcing arms embargoes in 
conflict situations and ensuring the success of 
disarmament and demobilization programmes in post¬ 
conflict situations will ultimately jeopardize our 
collective efforts to address the various technical, 
political, legal and security aspects of the illicit trade 
in small arms and light weapons, which shall remain 
under the purview and mandate of the General 
Assembly. Moreover, such attempts carry obvious 
institutional risks — which we have highlighted 
several times in the past — thus raising unnecessary 
doubts as to the overall legitimacy, credibility and 
effectiveness of United Nations decisions and 
resolutions. 

To emphasize that point, we recall the General 
Assembly’s adoption at its current session of the 
International Instrument to Enable States to Identify 


and Trace, in a Timely and Reliable Manner, Illicit 
Small Arms and Light Weapons. That achievement 
reaffirms the Assembly’s central role — which is 
unchallenged by any other United Nations principal 
organ — and lends legitimacy and effectiveness to any 
arrangement adopted by consensus in the area of 
disarmament as well as in other areas of our 
multilateral activities. 

The President (spoke in Spanish ): I now give the 
floor to the representative of South Africa. 

Mr. Maqungo (South Africa): As this is the first 
time this month that my delegation has made a 
statement, we would like to join others in 
congratulating you, Sir, on your assumption of the 
presidency of the Security Council for the month of 
March. My delegation also welcomes the report of the 
Secretary-General (S/2006/109) under consideration at 
this meeting. 

South Africa believes that the Security Council’s 
involvement on this issue complements the efforts of 
the General Assembly. The Assembly remains the 
principal organ with the primary responsibility to 
oversee and monitor the implementation of the 
Programme of Action and to launch new initiatives in 
the area of small arms and light weapons. However, the 
continued involvement of the Security Council in small 
arms and light weapons is significant, particularly 
because there has recently been more focus on 
weapons of mass destruction at the expense of the issue 
of conventional weapons. We are of the view that this 
debate will also provide the necessary momentum as 
we approach the first review conference on the 
implementation of the United Nations Programme of 
Action. 

Over the past few years, the Secretary-General 
has continued to make specific recommendations on 
how the Security Council could contribute in dealing 
with the question of the illicit trade in small arms and 
light weapons in situations under its consideration. My 
delegation has taken particular note of those 
recommendations contained in the report that refer to 
the implementation of the United Nations Programme 
of Action adopted in 2001. 

South Africa actively participated in meetings of 
the Open-ended Working Group to Negotiate an 
International Instrument to Enable States to Identify 
and Trace, in a Timely and Reliable Manner, Illicit 
Small Arms and Light Weapons. While South Africa 
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would have preferred a legally binding instrument and 
the inclusion of ammunition, we nevertheless view the 
adoption of the Instrument as a very positive 
development in this area. The implementation by all 
Member States of its provisions is critical in order to 
halt the scourge of the illicit proliferation of small arms 
and light weapons. It is my delegation’s belief that only 
through collective efforts at the national, regional and 
international levels can the issue of illicit small arms 
and light weapons be effectively dealt with. 

The process that led to the adoption of the 
Programme of Action on Small Arms and Light 
Weapons recognized the huge and catastrophic problem 
and the consequences of the illicit trade in these 
weapons. Almost five years after the adoption of the 
Programme of Action, diversion continues unabated. 
My delegation is pleased to note in the Secretary- 
General’s report that progress is being made on the 
issue of the illicit brokering of small arms. The 
establishment of a group of governmental experts to 
enhance international cooperation to prevent, combat 
and eradicate illicit brokering will put in place a 
framework to deal with illicit weapons. South Africa is 
pleased that the group of governmental experts will 
begin its work immediately following the review 
conference on small arms and light weapons to be held 
in June or July 2006. 

The discussions leading up to the first review 
conference, through biennial and regional meetings, 
have highlighted that much still needs to be done in 
implementing the Programme of Action. It has become 
very clear that political processes alone will not 
achieve the desired result, namely, to combat and 
eradicate the illicit proliferation of small arms and light 
weapons. International assistance and cooperation are 
imperative in order to make significant gains against 
the scourge. The process has also highlighted the 
importance of a regional approach in addressing 
problems of proliferation. In that regard. South Africa 
participated in and hosted one of the African regional 
preparatory meetings for the review conference, which 
resulted in the adoption of the African common 
position on the review conference. 

My delegation views the establishment of 
necessary legislation to ensure effective control over 
the export and transit of small arms and light weapons 
as a very significant measure in the fight against the 
proliferation of small arms and light weapons. In that 
regard, South Africa is implementing the National 


Conventional Arms Control Act of 1993, which 
contains specific guiding principles and criteria for the 
consideration of arms transfer applications. These 
include adherence to international law, norms and 
practices, including international obligations and 
commitments. The Act also stipulates that arms exports 
require the provision of authenticated end-user 
certificates. 

South Africa remains fully committed to the 
achievement of the peaceful resolution of conflicts, 
particularly on the African continent. In that context, 
South Africa supports sanctions mechanisms, such as 
arms embargoes, where such sanctions would advance 
the path to lasting peace and stability, as that 
complements South Africa’s role in promoting the 
peaceful resolution of conflicts on the continent. 

Through its extensive involvement in 
peacekeeping operations in Burundi and the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, South Africa has 
experienced the value of effective disarmament, 
demobilization and reintegration (DDR) activities and 
has recognized that provisions relating to DDR are an 
essential part of the mandates of peacekeeping 
operations. It is for that reason that South Africa 
stresses the need for reliable funding of DDR 
programmes to guarantee the success of the entire 
peace process. Effective DDR programmes should 
include specific measures for the collection and 
disposal of illicit and surplus small arms and light 
weapons. We urge the international community and 
donors to support such DDR programmes in order to 
assist countries emerging from conflict in the 
implementation of these programmes. 

In conclusion, my delegation views its 
participation in the United Nations Register of 
Conventional Arms as an effort to enhance 
transparency in armaments. South Africa is pleased to 
have seen increased participation by Member States in 
the group of governmental experts mandated to assist 
in the preparation of a report on the continuing 
operation and further development of the Register. We 
hope that all these efforts will contribute to lasting 
peace, especially on the African continent, where we 
are beginning to see a decrease in the number of armed 
conflicts. 

The President (spoke in Spanish ): The next 
speaker on my list is the representative of Papua New 
Guinea, on whom 1 now call. 
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Mr. Aisi (Papua New Guinea): As current Chair 
of the Pacific Islands Forum, I have the honour to 
make this statement on behalf of Australia, the 
Federated States of Micronesia, Fiji, Kiribati, the 
Republic of the Marshall Islands, Nauru, New Zealand, 
Palau, Samoa, Solomon Islands, Tonga, Tuvalu, 
Vanuatu and my own country, Papua New Guinea. 

The members of the Pacific Islands Forum 
welcome this opportunity to participate in this debate 
on small arms and wish to thank you, Mr. President, 
and your delegation for having convened this very 
important meeting. We also acknowledge Ms. Hoppe’s 
excellent presentation. 

Looking back over the past five years, we can see 
that countries in our region have continued to struggle 
with the uncontrolled flow and misuse of small arms 
and light weapons, which can have devastating effects 
on individuals and their communities. 

However, we have taken practical steps at the 
regional level to combat this problem and to create 
sustainable solutions. We have continued to use the 
2001 Programme of Action to Prevent, Combat and 
Eradicate the Illicit Trade in Small Arms and Light 
Weapons in All Its Aspects as a guide to direct and 
measure regional action. 

The Regional Assistance Mission to Solomon 
Islands (RAMSI) is an excellent example of regional 
cooperation to combat the destabilizing results of small 
arms proliferation. Deployed at the request of Solomon 
Islands in July 2003, RAMSI partners — Australia, 
New Zealand, Papua New Guinea, Fiji and Tonga — 
helped restore law and order, in large part through the 
collection and destruction of some 3,600 weapons and 
over 300,000 rounds of ammunition. We are pleased to 
report that the focus of the RAMSI mission has now 
moved from conflict resolution to longer-term social 
and economic stability activities. 

In the case of Bougainville, following a civil war 
that lasted 16 years, the island was recently declared 
weapons-free. That was accomplished by a weapons 
collection and disposal programme, monitored by a 
United Nations Observer Mission which included 
Australia, Fiji, New Zealand and Vanuatu. The first 
elections in autonomous Bougainville were held 
successfully in June last year. 

Stockpile management and security also remains 
a strong priority for the region, with the leakage of 


weapons from official stocks a major source of illicit 
guns and subsequent criminal activity. Working in 
partnership with Australia and New Zealand, Pacific 
Islands Forum countries have made real improvements 
in this area. New armouries have been constructed in 
Papua New Guinea, Cook Islands, Fiji, Nauru and 
Samoa. Further capacity-building in this area will 
remain the focus of work in the next review period. 

With regard to implementing relevant laws, the 
Pacific Islands Forum developed a common regional 
approach to weapons control under the Nadi 
Framework, which focused on the illicit manufacture 
of, and trafficking in, firearms, ammunition, explosives 
and other related materials. This is also an area for 
continued work. 

Pacific Islands Forum countries also continue to 
pursue efforts at the national level which complement 
regional work. My own country, Papua New Guinea, 
held the Goroka Guns Summit in July 2005, following 
cross-country consultations by the Papua New Guinea 
Government’s Gun Control Committee. The Summit 
proposed more than 200 recommendations, which are 
currently before the Papua New Guinea cabinet. 

Much work has been done, but much, much more 
remains if we are to reach our goal of eradicating the 
problem of illicit small arms and light weapons. The 
members of the Pacific Islands Forum look forward to 
participating actively in the forthcoming Review 
Conference and to setting priorities for the next five 
years. 

The President (spoke in Spanish ): The next 
speaker on my list is the representative of Brazil, to 
whom 1 give the floor. 

Mr. Valle (Brazil): Brazil is indeed very pleased 
to see you, Ambassador Cesar Mayoral, holding the 
presidency of the Security Council once again. We are 
thankful to Ms. Hannelore Hoppe for her presentation 
of the Secretary-General’s report on the important item 
under consideration. We associate ourselves with the 
statement made by the representative of Guyana on 
behalf of the Rio Group. 

The ready availability and misuse of small arms 
and light weapons pose a great threat to the security of 
States. Such weapons exacerbate conflicts, fuel 
international terrorism, undermine peacebuilding 
efforts and contribute to immense suffering. The 
subject of small arms, whether in the context of 
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disarmament, national security, public security or from 
a humanitarian perspective, must therefore be 
discussed in all relevant and appropriate forums. A 
solution to this problem will require the commitment 
of all States and the assistance of civil society, as well 
as the necessary input of international, regional and 
subregional organisms. 

The delegation of Brazil is pleased to see that the 
Secretary-General’s report indicates that some progress 
has been achieved by the General Assembly in the 
implementation of his recommendations since our last 
debate on small arms. The steps taken by the General 
Assembly towards combating the illicit trade in small 
arms are crucial. Despite national efforts, there are still 
loopholes in the regime for the legal transfer of arms 
that allow for their diversion to the illegal market. 
Much more remains to be done. 

The international community has been working 
together in order to establish effective mechanisms to 
deal with the illicit traffic in small arms and light 
weapons. These efforts have been successfully 
conducted under the auspices of the General Assembly, 
which is the primary forum for dealing with issues 
related to the international disarmament and non¬ 
proliferation regime. In that context, attention should 
continue to be given to the process of monitoring the 
implementation of the measures contained in the 
Programme of Action of the 2001 Conference on the 
Illicit Trade in Small Arms and Light Weapons in All 
Its Aspects. This is particularly important in the light 
of the upcoming Conference to review the 
implementation of the Programme of Action. 

The adoption by the Security Council of a 
resolution on small arms is a contribution to those 
efforts, given that small arms are the ones most used in 
conflicts, including those under Security Council 
consideration. The resolution underlines the 
importance of multilateralism in dealing with global 
challenges and is a timely initiative towards 
addressing, in particular, the recommendation 
contained in the Secretary-General’s report for greater 
interaction between the Security Council and the 
General Assembly in developing a comprehensive 
United Nations policy on small arms. 

Brazil attaches great importance to the issue of 
the illicit trade in small arms and light weapons, given 
its adverse effects on national public security. Brazil 
has adapted its legislation to current necessities. In 


2003, President Lula sanctioned an innovative 
Disarmament Statute, which restricts the bearing and 
possession of and commerce in arms, and criminalizes 
international arms trafficking. Brazil has also adopted a 
national arms system as a measure of preventive 
control. 

At the subregional and regional levels, there have 
also been important developments. Along with the 
reinforcement of internal legislative measures, Brazil, 
together with its MERCOSUR partners, is 
progressively strengthening cooperation to curb the 
illicit trade in small arms and light weapons. 

At the global level, Brazil attaches the utmost 
importance to the Programme of Action adopted by the 
2001 Conference. Like other countries affected by the 
illicit trade in small arms and light weapons, we 
emphasize the need for concrete measures to be applied 
by States in the follow-up process to the Conference. It 
is our collective duty to address the problems and 
outstanding issues identified at both Biennial Meetings, 
thus paving the way for the June Conference. 

In order to fully implement the goals set out by 
the Programme of Action, the international community 
must address the many areas that so far have not been 
adequately dealt with, such as marking and tracing, 
export and import controls and brokering. 

As regards marking and tracing, during the 
recently concluded negotiations on the instrument to 
enable States to identify and trace illicit small arms and 
light weapons, Brazil supported legally binding 
commitments. Regrettably, in spite of the strong 
support of the vast majority of delegations, measures to 
this effect are still lacking. We continue to believe, 
however, that giving legally binding status to the new 
Instrument would considerably improve the 
effectiveness of the initiatives in this area. Brazil also 
called for the inclusion of regulations related to 
ammunition in the Instrument. The group, however, 
could not reach consensus on this issue either, despite 
the fact that nearly all existing multilateral treaties on 
the matter recognize the intrinsic connection between 
the problem of illicit small arms and their ammunition, 
and the need to deal with both in a coordinated manner. 

Brazil has also been actively supporting 
discussions on the adoption of international controls on 
transfers of small arms and light weapons. Such 
controls may include common criteria for the 
authorization of transfers — provided that such criteria 
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are objective, transparent and non-discriminatory — as 
well as common operational procedures for the 
enforcement of national and international regulations 
on exports, imports and transit of small arms and light 
weapons. In this context, one of the most urgently 
needed measures is an effective ban on transfers of 
weapons to non-State actors not duly authorized by the 
competent authorities of the importing State. Within 
the United Nations, we expect States to agree on basic 
common control and cooperation elements, so that 
brokering activities can be effectively controlled and 
illicit brokering halted. 

We are confident that the international 
community will carry on its work in a cooperative 
manner so that these major deficiencies do not prevent 
the steadfast combat against the scourge of the illicit 
trade of small arms and light weapons. Brazil will 
continue to work with determination towards achieving 
that goal. 

The President (spoke in Spanish ): 1 would like to 
thank Brazil for the support it has given to this issue 
and to the draft resolution under consideration. 

1 now give the floor to the representative of 
Uruguay. 

Mr. Perazza (Uruguay) (spoke in Spanish ): 
Mr. President, allow me to begin by extending our 
warmest congratulations to the Argentine Republic and 
to you personally on assuming the presidency of the 
Security Council in the month of March. We wish you 
every success throughout your presidency. 

The delegation of Uruguay is especially pleased 
to see open debates being held by the Security Council. 
In the specific case of small arms, this open debate is 
one of the main mechanisms that the Council has to 
improve its interaction with the General Assembly, as 
stipulated in the recommendations contained in the 
2002 report of the Secretary-General on small arms 
(S/2002/1053). 

My delegation would like to associate itself fully 
with the statement made by the delegation of Guyana 
on behalf of the Rio Group, in which they explained 
the position of the Group vis-a-vis the upcoming 
review conference. Therefore, Uruguay will simply 
limit itself to raising a few specific items. 

Small arms and light weapons are the arms most 
widely used in several recent conflicts, especially those 
that have been considered by the Security Council. 


What is particularly alarming for my delegation is that 
60 per cent of these small arms are found in the hands 
of civilians, compared to 37.8 per cent that are in the 
hands of armies, 2.8 per cent for the police force, and 
barely .2 per cent in the hands of armed groups. That is 
why the Government of Uruguay believes that one of 
the main problems to be tackled by the international 
community is the availability of these arms among 
civilian populations. 

For the delegation of Uruguay, an analysis of the 
phenomenon of the illicit trafficking of small arms and 
light weapons should not focus only on matters of 
security and national sovereignty. It should also be 
seen as a problem that has close links with human 
rights and development. 

Uruguay is especially pleased with the activities 
that the United Nations and its specialized agencies 
have been carrying out within the framework of the 
current peacekeeping missions with a view to 
reintegrating and demobilizing child soldiers in 
Afghanistan, Burundi, Cote d’Ivoire, the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, Haiti and Sierra Leone. 

With respect to the linkage with development, 
Uruguay expresses its deep concern over the fact that 
the international community has not managed to 
identify the best ways to redirect a part of the resources 
that are freed up by disarmament to economic and 
social development. In the last six years, for example, 
it has been puzzling to see that in many developing 
countries where there are conflicts, more then $87 
billion have been spent on arms — in other words, $22 
billion a year, which, used in another way, would have 
made it possible for those same countries to comply 
with the Millennium Development Goals, since they 
would have been able to achieve universal primary 
education and reduce the infant mortality rate. 

According to the Interpol database, illicit 
trafficking in small arms and light weapons has not 
been detected in our country. Nonetheless, the 
Government of Uruguay has begun campaigns to 
destroy small arms that are not duly registered or that 
have come from illicit activities. Since 1998 Uruguay 
has destroyed 17,595 arms. Likewise, the Government 
of Uruguay plans to hold a new ceremony of arms 
destruction before the upcoming review conference. 
We will destroy 1,866 short and long arms, a figure 
which could go up to 5,502 arms if we reduce the 
custody period that is required by our legislation. 
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As was mentioned in the first national report on 
small arms presented by Uruguay in accordance with 
the Programme of Action, our country has a set of 
laws, standards and administrative procedures at the 
national level that make possible effective control over 
small arms and light weapons in aspects related to 
production, export, import, transit and transfer. 
Currently, our country is drawing up the second 
national report on small arms, which it will present at 
the review conference. For this purpose, we have 
established an inter-ministerial commission to update 
the information required by the Programme of Action. 

Uruguay has ratified the Inter-American 
Convention against the Illicit Manufacturing of and 
Trafficking in Firearms. At the same time, we are 
applying the Model Regulations for the Control of the 
International Movement of Firearms drawn up by the 
Inter-American Drug Abuse Control Commission. 

At the subregional level, Uruguay is part of the 
MERCOSUR Working Group on Firearms. One of the 
concrete results this has achieved is the development of 
a memorandum of understanding for the exchange of 
information on the illicit manufacture and trafficking 
of firearms. The establishment of this Working Group 
has facilitated the exchange of information and 
cooperation among MERCOSUR member States, 
helping to prevent, combat and eradicate the illicit 
trafficking of small arms and light weapons along 
borders. 

Lastly, Uruguay would like to encourage all 
States to renew their commitment to implement 
unconditionally all the Security Council resolutions 
related to sanctions, including those through which 
arms embargoes are imposed, in order to control 
effectively the proliferation of small arms and light 
weapons in conflict situations. 

The President (spoke in Spanish ): I now give the 
floor to the representative of Colombia. 

Mrs. Holguin (Colombia) (spoke in Spanish ): 
Mr. President, my delegation would like to start by 
congratulating you on your presiding over the Security 
Council for the month of March and for convening this 
open debate on an issue so important for the 
international community. We would also like to thank 
you for introducing a resolution on this subject. We 
believe that this is a very positive and timely debate, 
taking place a few months before the conference to 
review progress made in the implementation of the 


Programme of Action to Prevent, Combat and 
Eradicate the Illicit Trade in Small Arms and Light 
Weapons in All Its Aspects. My delegation hopes to see 
progress this year. 

My delegation associates itself with the statement 
made by the representative of Guyana on behalf of the 
Rio Group. 

One of the worst tragedies affecting humankind 
today stems from the illicit use of and trade in small 
arms and light weapons. It is a fact that conflicts are 
fuelled, sustained and worsened by the difficulties 
entailed in effectively combating the illicit trade in 
those arms. The prospects for negotiating a way out of 
those conflicts appear to diminish in the face of the 
ever-growing flows of those weapons of war, which 
spread death and destruction wherever they are used. 

I should now like to refer to the report of the 
Secretary-General, for the introduction of which I 
would like to thank Ms. Floppe. 

Following the pattern established by previous 
reports on the matter, the 12 recommendations 
contained in the report can be divided into those that 
can be directly implemented by Security Council — 
such as those pertaining to peacebuilding and conflict 
prevention — and those to be implemented by Member 
States, which the Council can encourage to act. 

Last November, the Member States adopted in the 
General Assembly the International Instrument to 
Enable States to Identify and Trace, in a Timely and 
Reliable Manner, Illicit Small Arms and Light 
Weapons, which is referred to in recommendation 1. 
My country expressed its disappointment with regard 
to the non-binding nature of the Instrument and the 
failure to include munitions in its text. Although, in the 
spirit of compromise, Colombia joined the consensus 
in the working group, it is worth recalling our belief in 
the need for a future legally binding instrument on the 
tracing and marking of illicit small arms and light 
weapons that includes minimum standards, such as 
those already in place in the Americas as a result of the 
Inter-American Convention against the Illicit 
Manufacturing of and Trafficking in Firearms, 
Ammunition, Explosives, and Other Related Materials, 
to which my country is a party. 

My delegation is greatly concerned about the lack 
of significant progress with regard to legislation on the 
regulation of the import, export and trafficking in illicit 
small arms and light weapons. We are equally 
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concerned about the lack of progress in the area of end- 
user certificates, which is referred to in 
recommendation 9. That was evident during the second 
Biennial Meeting of States to Consider the 
Implementation of the Programme of Action to 
Prevent, Combat and Eradicate the Illicit Trade in 
Small Arms and Light Weapons in All Its Aspects, 
which took place in July 2005. Only 100 countries, 
Colombia among them, submitted national reports at 
that gathering. To date, only a limited number of the 
countries that submitted national reports have 
legislation in place to regulate imports and exports; an 
even smaller number is abiding by the provisions 
pertaining to end-user certificates. More worrying still 
is the situation as regards brokering, given that fewer 
than 20 countries had, by the holding of the Meeting, 
put in place regulations on brokering, which is part of 
the chain of illicit trafficking. 

With regard to recommendation 3, my delegation 
believes that it is urgent to establish effective national 
systems on end-user certificates. We also think it is 
crucial to strengthen the existing mechanism for 
information exchange and verification known as the 
United Nations Coordinating Action on Small Arms. 
Only through frequent and timely exchanges of 
information among members can regional strategies be 
agreed to combat the problem and the groundwork be 
laid for the adoption of future additional measures, 
such as post-loading verification of exports and 
double-checks on the authenticity of end-user 
certificates. 

We also believe it important to exchange 
information and to develop clear policies on agreeing 
minimum standards on the civilian possession of 
weapons. It is also important to pursue efforts to reach 
an international agreement on the transfer of arms. 

With regard to issues pertaining to small arms, 
my delegation is concerned that there has not been 


more interaction between the General Assembly and 
the Council in developing long-term strategies in the 
context of conflict prevention and peacebuilding, to 
which recommendation 4 refers; nor has there been 
significant progress with regard to existing links 
between the illicit trade in small arms and light 
weapons and the illicit exploitation of natural 
resources, and no progress at all regarding links to the 
illegal trade in narcotics, to which recommendation 6 
refers. As regards Colombia, the latter is of crucial 
importance. 

Small arms and light weapons, which every year 
cause millions of deaths around the world, are true 
weapons of mass destruction. It is therefore truly 
paradoxical that most conflicts in which small arms 
and light weapons are used take place in the 
developing world, and that most of those weapons are 
produced in the developed world. That is a terrible 
paradox that merits the application of a principle that 
has already been accepted in the fight against the illicit 
trade in narcotics, namely, that of shared responsibility. 
My delegation has made that proposal on previous 
occasions. As the Security Council has previously 
acknowledged, arms-exporting countries have an 
obligation to act with the highest degree of 
responsibility in such transactions, and it is the duty of 
every country to prevent the diversion and illegal re¬ 
exportation of small arms and light weapons to illicit 
channels. 

The President (spoke in Spanish)-. 1 thank the 
delegation of Colombia for supporting my delegation 
in its call to address this matter in plenary meeting. 

Given that there are still a considerable number 
of speakers remaining on my list, 1 intend to suspend 
the meeting until 3 p.m. 

The meeting was suspended at 1.30 p.m. 
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